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2 And ever and anon the blast Fanny drank her tisane, while I went to cut bread for two 
Bree BATUBB. Blew sternly round its bead, children crying at the gate. My parrot had overcaten itself with sa 
And clouds acrosg its bosom vast and sweet tnke, my dog was 6 marvel of fat, and Fanny wes digestively 
A changeful curtain spread. ill; these poor, ragged things wept for hanger. Could I wonder if 
Bat changeless in its majesty, had taken that to support their lives, the supertluity of i ar, m 
' ETON: The mountain was alone, and beast were suffering from? But that would have been crime—I 
x 40 voice might tell what there might be— called it hunger—and they would have been committed, young os 
| g l g , - } b 
ITS IMPRESSIONS ON A STRANGER. Its secrets were its own. were, and have been punished © God! is this the law of Thy world 
» : Must one man starve while the beasts of another die from gluttony ? No, 
. Bton, amidst thy pleasant fields I stand | He should have worshipped poetry no, a thousand times no! In the Bternal Voice there is a word yet am 
4 Unknown, unknowing : I can claim no part Who trode its summit first fulfilled, but soon to be so; a word of life and hope to all. Io the mean- 
Iu the long glories which thy name recalls, He should have had a aintente eye time give food. Physic to the rich, bread to the poor, and neither mad- 
The trophies and the thousand monuments Oe whem the wtakns aeee's house nor prisoa will be so full. 
Which thou hast rear'd for Learning and Mankind ; Sine shelen of the learet wand “A river flowed between Horace and myself,” began Fauny, ber you 
Nor do thy courts and towers to me bring back Seen from that mountain’s crown cheeks flushed with her herb tea, and her eyes bright and large, “ 
A echoolboy’s youth :—I am not of thy sons, 'Mid storms, where humble rocks were hurled [ chought we were separated for ever, I strove to cross, but the waves 
4 od yet I feel the genius of the place: . : 3 rose up high and large, and nearly overwhelm me. e were both in 
it vd oa awe eke A my mind ; So Meets Spandies Supe. d as i yetl thought that it race Sal ake or = to me . ; : 
; espair; and ye orac oul 0 , the 
» It spreads around me like an atmosphere ;— Yet twee e lowle wocsent’a lot I ne es unable S go him, but that some fear, some horrid dread, held bfen 
For all things are in unison :—the stream To find the u A road back. There was shouting on the banks of the river; shadowy veices, 
. Winding in its calm beauty through the meads, He eariicst tred that lofty enet but loud; only they seemed to be in the sir and not to cleave it, and th 
aad This floor of softest grass, these waving trees ; Where solitade abode y*P all were urging Horace to cross the river. I, too, knelt on the shore, 
While, opposite, from that or wer pile— | Thue Trath cinin her wasted nowt the black waves bubbled bigh, to my very lips, and I prayed him to 
a Windsor’s and Britain’s castellated pride— Tor anes lenmand lone P come tome. He was irresolute, and looked back. The country on bis 
oo The spirit of old monarchy looks down. Till atin rm — ommes nae side was very beautiful, all green fields and lovely woods and gardens ; 
“4 Nature and Art, the Present and the Past, A pathwar te her aoe while mine was a bleak, barren heath, with rocks rising like ghosts in 
All recollections and all images, Thee let ge rma the humble sere the distance. The voices were louder and louder, and my heart seemed 
- The very aspect and the very air, And hove thee bescms flil— y to break as it heard them, and saw the besitation of Horace; bat he still 
rd The visible objects, and the historic forms The Coie oft have led the way looked to the gardens aud fields, and 7.7 to —— at yd 5 O44 and 
That crowd upon the fancy, have one voice, | ; ; : the country it led him to. At last his face grew brighter, aud he pre- 
And make one harmony. Illustrious spot ! Up to Re.gtered hal, pared to eames and then a thin, iron bridge, which I had nvtseeon be 
= I view thee, Eton, and I seem to see fore, rose up from the waters. It was ouly a single bar, and bed neither 
oo Through the pervading influence of what spells, balustrade nor rail, and it was slippery and dangerous; but it was very 
- What culture of the soul, they who are thine FANNY GRAHAM’S DREAMS. bright, and the sunlight fell on it when all the rest of the sceue was in 
op Became what they have been and what they are. PakT i gloom. The voices cheered on Horace ; and I myself felt no terror a 
All of refinement speaks, and polished skill Te aoe bb 4 + chil 1 day 1” ‘ seeing him cross the narrow stair that led to the thiurail. It did not ap- 
oth In sport or study; libera! thoughts and deeds; f = by aot aah i ay rf ee a “t to-day 1 ey the moraing | pear possible that be should falter. He stood for a moment, and then 
ib Aud courtesy, and geutle courage born foveal i dalle. a ae - ne le ki course, When Fanny came to | walked swiftly, safely across. [woke myself with crying bitterly, and’’ 
Of bonour, and the nicest sense of shame. re es ao ‘I y, go ag er looking sed aud ones pos 42 | (here she wept again) “it has made me feel so dull and nervous to-day 
. | 1over asked if she folk any dissed, and whe kissed ber mother when she | at! cannet belp erying,avon for wofbing I 0 ais 
; | = ’ “ joi . ‘ i t 
hb also with these structures may accord sent off that announcement as one kisses a benefactor. Aud now she Be pe ee wayne mn tt una ae careell aiberay tala “lie, 
Toapertia the callin’, pe eee irth  flang herself on a low chair, sighing as if she would throw down a bur: | trogs ? ied you been left to yourself,and had Mr. Wivter turned back 
ng the es of a lavish mirth, den heavily. ; ; ’ - 
a And passions in their quick developement; “T did noi like to eee her thus, and I asked again what was the matter to bie pleasant land, you might have accepted it as an tua gloomy 
Hallowing their ; holds = c “ ; enough; but, really, as it is | cannot see any cause for tears. 
& earthly reverence, which up with her, and what had come across her path to thus disturb her. “ f ” sobbed F “ aud I bad onl 
Le Or throne or altar, and the inviolate line ‘ Nothing, madre!” she answered. He left a pleasant country for me,” so anny, “ aud only a 
lon Of fix'd traditions in the British state. Dear angel! she used often to call me madre, sometimes “ mother ;’’ berven detetiy co-chase avis ites. Whet con. thie ' geod!” che asked 
Not here, methinks, not in such scenes as these sont _ ie * "| earnestly, looking ap into my face with a whole life's interest in her eyes, 
Fry ° ’ for she knew how happy this title, shadowy as it was, made me, and P if i 
Could rigid Sci c light to dwell : ’ te “It may mean this, Fanny, dear—if, indeed, it be not worse than folly 
£ cienoe most delig , how my heart would leap upward to greet a name so dear, so vibrating y ' 
_s Labour’d, exact, mechanical ; not here in every fibre, as it stirred her lips. ’ to speak so gravely of an idle paper AF it may mete tbat Horace, for 
Should crabbed Erudition hold her seat, I kissed her forehead—my favourite action. Few caresses are more pot ent yaansemy oer ~ ey . or ome per pet anny 
nave spnerent and harsh ; not here be sought and found delightful than this one on the brow. It expresses so much; respect, a yore perpen say 4 sontlion Shas tele Won "eas pa 
_ he stern, untam’d Sublim.., that draws and yet protection, devotion, superiority, the blessjng of a parent, and | y,)) E hild: i ifthe kingdoms of the soul one only is worth the ia- 
Its accents from hoarse waves and mountains hoar, the adoration of a lover. 1 always kissed Fanny on her forehead, and | 4 - jing : Lo , by - d by e F galas that aoe te, fervid { 
ral Ia savage grandeur and wild solitude ;— she used to hold this spot sacred to me. Ab, not much is held sacred to | yo) 8 wt Ynnnencies Bag my a 4 “it bole ‘ment 
8 But Sch larship, in happier charms arrayed j orial rights! i, | Which men and women olten miscall by a name so grandly boly—I meen 
ay 1 Aud Vertes, thes’ like oe silver Thames fi F an old maid when a young lover claims manorial righ(s! I suppose this | that interfusion of two beings which, while it gives the highes' joy, gives 
wll Grondldl, nad cane wad cnet nance esg son is as if should be; but as I never had a lover, young or old, I do not | exercise, also, for the greatest virtues: that love which graute all self- 
a Yet, by th in of thi sid’ ti ; know. : 7 *3 . sacrifice as freely as | granted yon beggar-children a crust of bread— 
8 » by the margin of this placid tide, As I bent over Fanny, and she strove to look indifferent, throwing that | which. by its wer and virtae, refines and elevates the mizd, and 
_ Yet, in the shelter of these cloistered walls, | fixed, stolid expression into ber eyes, which more than any is the most ws it + 1 ee highest condition it ie capable of ; that love which 
“a pros): though unmonastic, have been nursed | painful proof of how much is suffered, I saw a truant tear come peerin ‘. a oto the Disine_—wbich cannot phen with aught mean, or 
oon Aoi ait tain forna high oe pw Pareto " out from between the portals of her lids, precsing through that fringed | jase, or iguoble—which by its presence destroys low al se 
‘iyi orms, or feeds, the heroic soul. grating which hung down as a curtain before the tent of a goddess. | nose unworthiness—which makes of the Irish cabin a heaven on earth 
« How many 4 generous and romantic boy, _And then it pressed out further and further, until it rested on her “efi ing itself al. Iu ite] t condition, Fana it 
mat | Wrapt up in seeming idleness, hath sat | cheoks ’ and defies death, being itself eternal, fu argues , Fanny, 
od Beneash these shad i inn? ers , 4 is between husband and wife—but in its rarest. Lf ever found there,— 
oe) vese shades, or in these waters dipp'd Now this was unequivocal: there was sorrow in some shape here. | 4} think no more of sorrow, for sorrow and such love are as incompati- 
ae) His listless oar, blending and cherishing — “ Had Horace been unkind, or mamma foreboding?” I asked her in my | jig ha: wk mn sod the san, {a other circumstances also it is eeen—be- 
16 mca hopes of fame, fond dreame of earliest love ! tenderest accents, and with all a mother’s solicitude; but Lonly drew | tween friends, between parents child, and sisters; and wherever seen, 
d ox: ow, too, the long procession marches by from ber the words, sobbed forth as if they were her death decree, “I | is ie the crownin towel Of life. Oberish it, my child—cherish it 
Cy Of orators and statesmen: leaders cheered bad a dream last night !” a vald life we uld an incarnate verse of the Bible, as you 
44 friends and foes in senates; chiefs renowned I might have said she was a little fool, for I ‘elt slightly provoked ; aos tear a divinity, for if such jove binds two hearte, not all 
~ camp or court ; artd prelates of the Church, bat [I did not speak, and I took credit for my forbearance. | thought of | the powers of earth or hell can part them, for God, in this his manifesta- 
Cam urthy the honoured mitres which they wore,— _ my young ladies at Bellevue, and pictured their faces if they had kuown | tion, has bound them into one form from the beginning !” 
y. — wena’ here trained, here nurtured, here inspired ; me so indulgent, whom th:y had ever found so severe. But, alas !—and I spoke earnestly and eagerly; and as I spoke tears fell down my face 
Bander, apr agin ¢ pesado : I sighfor my own weakuess—there is no justice in the world: Astrea —iny foolish, withered, wrivkigd face, Ah! bat the love of which I 
With i é - — « glorious, peopling them died before Pan! ; then spoke has nothing to do sensuous beauty ; and even I, old and 
Bu mighty shadows! Quiet reigns aroaud, Aud what is this dream about, my good child?” and I looked grave, | gniovely, cunid feel to my very inmost heart that [had not been shut out 
: at - desertion, ‘Though vacation’s hour for it was a fitting opportanity for inculcating a little wholesome advice, | from its heritage. 
ep © bas scatter’d the light-hearted throng, and I could not conscientiously let it pass. “And what can there be ina! {4 man’s large, kindly voice, and a huge pointer dog, told that Horace 
A a names start up, what memories, e’en for me, fantastic vision to make you sad? In all the mystery round the subject | Winter had come to find his beloved; and then all glvom and clo va- 
— OF. ee a ” thrill meg | of our dreams, my child, this light is @trong and clear enough, that they nished, and Fanny sprang up to meet him like a sweet May-mo of 
Ot E. tens ao nd oe “> - oe. © iore | are inflaeuced in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred by the general | giles, and blushes, aud girlish vernal joy. They stroiled into the 
UN auc Can re welts ‘eahd Raaae Os Bee £090, | health. : ; , den, glad to be alone, as they say all lovers aro; and I sat in the w 
vo ith cold and nnadmiring eye Fanny coloured. I saw she did not like my domestic pharmacy. watching them with pride, and glorying in their youth and love, as if they 
—_ Ou Eton, and these schools, founded by kings, “ Come, the dream, love—what was it all about? Did the new pota- | f,rmea pete mites round my head. : 
= By nobles fostered? Ab, what marvel, then, toes disagree with you? or a ghost of the cherry-tart sit heavily? Was} [ays passed; no letter arriving from Horace’s father, either of refusal 
— a re se th —_ = ne way | it a ghoui or a cockatrice? a serpeutor a fiend? What sermons lie in | 9 of acquiescence. The young people forgot all cause of anxiety in the 
: : ons of such stock have lin herry stones !”’ t ati j i 
aT ; eherry bh of still being together, Mrs. Graham had too mach mild 
ie. B — creeds and fortunes with the popular cause, ‘“‘ Not half so untrae, and much more painful than snakes and reptiles Sulegu hiidintpess betel for ant ible. I had the least actaal righ 
cn matadas bes worn a courtlies robe, and fabulous monsters,” said Fanny, pouting. to be uneasy, and yet I felt sore Yagi other. It is often #0; P 
ey No meet a chivalrous and gallant front, | Her voice was sharp and her manner petulant. I held a discussion | dence has so apportioned our burdens, that when our own are not heavy 
3 othing of coarse or rude ;—has loved to muse with myself as to the difference between grief and nervous irritability— | enough we steal part of our neighbour's, and lighten his thereby. 
a Ou Greek republics, such as Athens was, | which I believe is the new name for bad temper—and I decided that At last the ho, by the i vil w 
- Or in his lofty visi : h ec aecgg e De t last —who, by the way, ia oar village was a postwoman 
—  lulty visions Plato saw : | Fanny required medicine; that ber digestion must be derauged, else her | and a donk —brought in the Grabam rbag, in which was « letter to 
: =~ else hath striven to lift the struggling mass | nerves would not be thus unstruog, and her mind so exciteable. On| Mrs, \Gcohane and another to Horace, both in ’ same bandwriting. I 
Sony = 4 With Lit tastes, and soften human life _ which decision | acted; fur, witheat a word of reproof or exbortativn, | saw Horace flush and then turn pale; but he broke the seal with a man- 
erefot Wia Libraries aud Galleries ot Art, | which on'y makes matters worse when they are already bad, I forthwith | fai burst of courage, and commenced the reading. was pot ia the — 
Y. ide open to the sons of want and toil. | concocted for her a beverage of usefal herbs—a thing I bad often done thankful that she the intense iety which 
ace. But or | ag . 8 room, and I felt ul that she was spared anxiety 
— Gaon words wander : let me not evoke before And this is a mode of proceeding I would strongly urge on all | consumed my very heart. 
All, gioomier shape, where all to-day is peace ;— | mothers and gaardiaus of youth; and notouly on them, but on all wives, | Horsce finished his letter as Mrs. Graham finished hers. He was si- 
fork 08 Bri, save those engines on their iron path, _ friends, and iovers, tormented by the evil humours of those dear to them. | lent, pale as the marble against which he leant ; and then usmaaned 
Meee the smoke and din of the vexed world, | Depend vpon it, as a sacred fact, the chemist’s shop is often more useful | 4 passionate flood of tears from the calm, gentle mother, be too buried 
arring and disenchanting this fair scene. | than the church; and a timely dose of salts and senna may save you and | his face in his bands, and I saw his whale bale writbe aud quiver with 
| those around soa from many a miserable hoar. Yes, spare the rod in the | convulsive efforts to repress his own tears. 
| nursery, the homily-beok in the drawing-room, and use the medicine | | wanted nothing more. Silently I rose, and silent! I prayed that the 
| chest; take a little sulphur in this world, and there will be iess required | kind Father above us ali would ea these his children in the day of 
JAQUES BALMAT, | inthe next. Ab, you may cry out against such degradation, and talk of | their affliction. And yet what had they to receive this 1 
reason and the grandeur of bhumanity,—I eubseribe to these doctrives | No other reason did Mr. W ive for hia refusal than the want of a 
TE 5 eer ; ‘ rc. Winter gi 
S HAGRER Cf. ASE Saws. toto corde; yet | believe that vice and virtwe, good conduct and bad, are | corresponding fortane. Horace was on his father ! 
The mountain reared a lofty brow | something the results of siomachic chemistry. This is very en + 8 land thoagh old man possessed means, even if he had then in 
. The Where footsteps never trod ; | is alltrath. There never yet existed an age in which it was notdread- | hig lifetime shared them with his son, yet it bad become his dogms, bis 
It stood supreme o’er all below, | ed; how then can a simp/e individual gain @ hearing for one of the most | decree, that Horace should marry an heiress. The particular heiress 
— 954 And seemed alone with God. theoretically uawelcome, but practicaily useful, traths, which every one | liberally left to his son’s choice. He might range sou wide 
i The lightnings played around its crest, | in the schoolroom and the nursery knows to be real—every one in the | and select his bride where he would, provided sbe had the same, or 
— Nor touched its stainless snow, | drawing-room and study scouts as an insult! Do, then, children teach | the same, fortane which in the fatare he wouldhave. Such a poor, 
The glaciers bound its mighty breast— us, their teachers, nothing! Ah, yes! learn them rightly, and you koow | ty wench as Fanny be gee discarded. Horace to her 
Seas where no currents flow. mankind. were sacrilege! Black whiskers, a college educativn, engaging 











manners, are worth something in the matrimonial market ; and to barter 
them away for modesty, — 4 beauty, and love, were to buy aagar-plams 
with guineas and roses witt life drops. . 

No, the fiet came forth. Horace must leave Brendon instantly; he 
must repair to his paternal home—the love-sick prodigal. He then might 
travel, work, flirt do anything he chose ; but he mast and should forget 
Fanny Graham. Al! farther sapplies were to be stopped; and as Horace 

had not more than twenty pounds in his purse, oat of which he bad te 
pay some small bills of butcher and landlady, this was a formidable 
threat, and Mr. Winter was not the man to threaten idly, ; 

He had been a manufacturer, and a railway speculator; a dabbler in 
foreign mines, and a director of new companies; and in all these various 
capacities he had seen and experienced suck sudden changes, such beg- 
gary and affiuence, that money had become his one, sole, all-absorbing 
thought, aud how to secure it free from risks, his greatest care. It bad 
become to him—alas, Mr, Winter is not alone in this or '!—his virtue. 
By it he estimated the morality of men, their worthin eir dignity ; 
and without it he looked upon all goodness as apocryphMand fabulous, 
The poor might be good, but not in his way; and he was better pleased 
to know them by report than by acquaintance. But the rich—the suc- 
cessful railway gambler, the thriving manufacturer—oh, how he lauded 
them, and spoke largely of their thrift and industry, their capacity for 
business (better gift, thought be, than Raphael's pencil or Shakspeare’s 
pen), their honour and their integrity. You may turn to the parliamen.- 
tary reports, and there find such and such of the old man’s monied idols 
questioned by ye re as to their cruelty; but they are rich, aud 
can they be bad? Triumphantly does English society of the nineteeath 
century declare, No; for wealth is worth! 

With such a creed as this did Mr. Winter meet the text of Horace’s 
Jove; and with such a paraphrase interpret his matrimonial desires. 

And now contmoneed 6 long and painful struggle in the young man’s 
mind. | watched it as one watches a disease. | saw its stages, now of 
fever then of depression; now strong in a false strength, then weakened 
below an infant's power. 80 many cuntioting foctin # strove for mastery ! 
Bomoe obedience to his father—though this of itself exclusively was not 

much ; some luxurious dread of poverty ; passion ; shame to desert a girl 
#0 good and true; and the natural opposition of a proud temper impatient 
of contro! ;—all these warred with each other, and made his conduct for 
the next few days sadly inconsistent. Fanny was silent, even to me; 
but her tearful eyes and haggard cheek told plainly that she too perceived 
the hesitation of her lover, and that this hesitation caused her so much 
the more anguish as she was unable to control it. {La common life few 
a ty es have the moral courage—nor is it desirable that they should 

force a decided line cf condact on their lovers, and #0 ead 4 
painful state of — and indecision. Fanny could not, dared not, 
urge on Horace a firm, unwavering bearing; she dared not urge on him 
to take ber as bis wife, and so brave his father’s anger; still less could she 
nerve herself to say the words that should separate them forever, and 
condemn both to a life of coldness and despair. And Horace, by his fitfal, 
Wayward manners, did not seem much inclined to adopt one unfailing 
course of action. 

It was a painful struggie to see ; and many a heartache it caused me, 
and many a tear it drew from Mrs. Graham, quiet slave of circamstance 
asshe was. She, too, had not the courage to break eff the connection, 
nor the directness to induce the young lover to abide by hislove. She 
feared that it would “ look’ too mach like a mother’s manwavring, of 
which she bad great dread ; and so things continued in this undecided, 
desultory condition, which is the most unhappy of all. 

I have lived long enough to know that man makes his own fate, and 
that the strongest in character, the most single in aim and purpose, and 
the most direct in act, are the happiest from these very causes. The 
only real misery is weakness. Regret, wavering,—that kind of puerile 
idealism which demands, all before it can be satisfied, and whica will not 
find happiness or sufficiency in that which it has ; indecision, weakness in 
any shape, is unbappiness ; a strong, bold, determined, energetic nature, 
must and does conquer events, and make life and all that sarrounds it 
slaves to ite own will. And when I hear men or women lament their fate, 
I often draw down their indignation by turning the balance, and shewing 
them how, by their own want of nerve and muscle of character, they 
have made their misfortanes heavier, or transformed what iu other hands 
had proved a blessing, by weakness into a curse. Ob, above all, would I 
inculcate on people these words—Make your decision firmly, act prompt- 

Re and never look back to regret impossibilities, or waste a life so valu- 

le and precious in rearranging the past and in futile reveries over a now 
impossible condition, Whatever is done let the tomb of the past hold it 
sacredly sealed. Youcannot call it back to the living world; and it is ill 
labour to galvanize the corpse, hoping tomake it reanimate. It is done ; 
then brave all consequences of the deed, and be firm and unshaken. 

And this was the counsel which one morning I poured forth promptly 
to young H orace, when, tormented with doubts and indecision, he came 
to take comfort and advice from me. He listened with a wonderful 
amount of respect, declared himself stronger and better, and left Bren- 
don that very evening for the purpose of sottening his father if possible ; 
but with a firm resolve to stand by his honour and make good his pro- 
— and never, never through all time, to desert his own sweet 

anny. 

The effect of this manly purpose was almost miraculous. Fanny re 
covered her smiles, and her eyes grew bright and clear once again, and 
her blithe voice shook off its dolefal accents as raindrops from the w ings 
of a bird ; and she became as of old, the playful, laaghing, merry-hearted 
Fan, who firmly believed that in all the trouble and distressof life she 
had a snug littic corner to herself, where the sun al ways shone, and where 
sorrow could not come. That firm belief of youth—oh, sad is it that it 
should ever be destroyed! I remember when I, too, believed it quite 
impossible that I should be unhappy when I was grownup. That was 
the golden age; that was the time when, being able to utter all I felt, 
and tohave alll desired, sheald find nothing but one long day of joy. 
And many, many young hearts have [ seen cherish the same delusion, 
wat oe fow first years of a maturer life have utterly and for ever de- 








But Fanny Graham laughed now and revelled in the gardens her ho 
had planted, and I was glad to see her so joyous, and to trust, as she did, 
in the honour and firmness of Horace Winter. The mother netted parses 
and antimaccassors, and partly forgot the actual in the ideal of a new 
worsted-work screen, which had taken her heart captive, and which gave 
such ample employment to her mind and fingers, that I felt she might be 
in the Islands of the Blest; for all that, she was in the rugged, tiard- 
working days of earthly life. 

Horace wrote often and warmly, He had seen his father, and in vain 
attempted to soften him. His mother had been won over by his prayers 
and entreaties to join her supplications to his ; and more, she had helped 
him with what private funds she possessed to discharge a few college- 
bills, which his father refused to pay until & promise was given that Fanny 

should be deserted. Bat every day and every letter, while it 
shewed the fierce conflict which the poor boy had to undergo between 
his love and all those early ties, and associations, and prejadices which 
cling to us the latest of all youth’s companions, yet also shewed a gradual 
strengthening and ennobling of his nature, and how he was preparing 
in this his first warfare for larger struggles and grander trials. I never 
saw a character develope so rapidly and so finely as Horace Winter. For- 
merly be had been one of those spoiled children of Fortane who had but 
one sorrow,—possession of too mach and too easily-gained happiness. 
- A ge a ae svoner sawed than gratified ; bis every whim was 
» every desire obeyed, every prejudice pampered ; of praise he 
had already a surfeit, in position he had all that be would hope un, in the 
ao which he made both at Bton and among the fellow-com- 
ee ae. of whom he had been one; Fortune had been his 
—_s. and he had ceased to regard her as an existence independent of 
own. And in this Sybaritic state all his noblest qualities had lain dor- 
mant, and ooly the least amiable and worthy part of his being had grown 
to ite fall developement. And now had come the hour when he must 
= this womanish softness, and indue hime: If with sterner, larger, 
pee virtues. And well he learnt the lesson Fate held out. before 
Determined to up all before his manliness and honour, Hora 
Teaid, arranged ie aflale ; with his mother’s help paying off come unelt 
college-bills, which, small as they were, were still too large for a purse 
so attenuaied. He sold his horse too, and his dogs, his favourite gun 
his every superfluity, and manfally set out to look fur some employment. 
His father watched his determination with apparent indifference. What 
he might feel in the secret heart of him no one knew, not even his wife 
His oe were sharp and coldly bright as ever ; bis lips never relaxed 
from their thin, close obstinacy ; not a sigh escaped him, not a tear, nota 
glance ; he briefly told bis son he was a fool, and warned him 
of the rain that awaited him, but no other words passed between them 
onthe subject. In all minor and daily relations of life they were on the 
‘et possivie terms. He put the case to his son simply thus :— 
ive up that penniless Fann of'yours, and you shal! .have an unlimi. 
ted credit at my banker’s ; you shall travel, be your own master in every 


other respect ; no questions shall be asked of how you employ your time 


or my money ; only give me your sacred pledge that you will not con. 
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tinue a correspondence with Miss Graham, nor marry any other 
without my sanction! And if these conditions are not complied wit, i 
you still bold yourself bound to this girl, and still intend to make ber 
your wife, you shall beg, steal, starve, die; do any thing ou choose in 
that way, bat not one penny of mine sha!! pay for your childreu’s bread, 
my shall not shelter you, nor my assistance aid you ;and, until these 
conditions of separation and are complied with, you shall not 
draw another sixpeuce from me. Make )our choice, my determination 
is inflexible.” 

And Horace did make his choice. He held to honour, and threw aside 
profit and advantage; and swore to his own heart to die in deepest scorn 
and mi rather than degrade his soul or forfeithis promise. Fanny 
sheald not give him up either from any false principle of selfdevotion : 


| together they had found the golden flower of love, and together they 


would keep what God had given them. 

This was the strain in which he wrote ; and most strange and beautiful 
was the effect of his increasing nebleness on that young, inexperienced, 
light-hearted countrygirl. 

BatI had not, at that time of life, to learn anew, or to wonder at the 
miracles which a worthy love can work, nor how it can elevate the most 
thoughtless even to a sublimity and grandeur which the tragic Muse of 
Greece never equalled. If you would make your son forego follies and 
vices which are now indalged and cherished, give him a love that shall 

arify and refine him, and raise his whole moral nature ; not by the intel- 
ectual superiority or even grandeur of his beloved, but by her worth de- 
manding and calling forth a corresponding worthiness in him ; and if you 
would rescue your danghter from all those degrading, stultifying little- 
fhesses of female life, which dwarf a goddess into a puppet, give her, too, 
into the guardianship of a man higher, better, grander than herself, who 
shall draw up her nature and absorb it in his own, as the light draws up 
the hidden flower into being. But guard, above all, against an unworthy 
attachment, against a love of mere sense, a connexion which shall low er 
the tone of the feelings, and minister to the baser, uot the nobler part. » 
love of every kind is the whole of life, and where it is wanting there 
moral death. 

Horace at last succeeded in getting a clerk's situation in a banking- 
house. He had not been brought upto any actual profession, and the 
education of a fellow-commoner is not one very easily turned to account. 
He migbt have studied for the bar, he might have been articled to a 
solicitor, or have taken holy orders, or put down his name as candidate 
for a cadetship. No, he was too old for that; but then any one of the 
before-mentioned professions required a private fortune for the first year, 
and poor Horace had but five pounds left to see him through those many 
years of struggle and apprenticeship by which trades and professions in 
England are gained. 

te took small lodgings in London, worked hard at his desk all day, 
and many a blunder he, the gentleman, committed in work which he 
was wholly unaccustomed to, and many extra hours of trouble and labour 
were demanded to repair the faults of hisinexperience. In the evenings 
he would write short articles for magazines, and sometimes a political 
sketch for newspapers; but as his was not a mind endowed with great 
great originality, he could not depend upon his literary productions for 
more than an aggreeable douceur. He was what the world callea clever 
or assomatithad man ; not learned, or constructive. His fine-gentleman 
habits had not fitted him for the mode of life which now his fate had 
prescribed to him, and it was only by the greatest exercise of self-com- 
mand that he could keep his attention fixed on subjects so distasteful. 
But he persevered, and in this perseverance was more of trae nobility 
than even in the first grandeur of his decision. The daily, plodding, 
patient continuance of small things unwelcome, requires a different but a 
better kind of heroism than that which planged Curtius into the gulf or 
swam Cocles across the stream. Endurance demands a higher courage 
than daring; aud the man who makes a public and somewhat theatrical 
display of self-sacrifice, however grand and large, is not equal to him 
who, without applause, or the incitement of sympathy, can give up his 
daily life to petty employments distasteful and unusual. The one has 
a" the voice of his own heart to cheer him on; the other has the 
acclamations of his time and the reverence of posterity. How strong, 
then, must be the ideal, when it equals, ney, surpasses, the sensuous and 
the real ! 

At last Horace, realizing about a hundred and fifty pounds a-year, 
began to think of also realizing his bride, and of transplanting sweet 
Fanny from Brendon to his London lodgings. 

This sounds selfish: it was not so. In his struggle with life Horace 
bad found that other and nobler things are to be lived for than wealth 
and social position. That which we are by education aud true refinement, 
society can never change, nor can the want of fortune transform. If 
traly gentle, with the old chivalrous meaning, though fortane should bil- 
let you behind a counter, she cannot take from you this property. It is 
of the soul; it is from heaven, and no earthly condition affects it. 

The onty opposition now offered came from Fanny. She feared to 
plange her lover into difficulties. Deeply she had felt his loyalty, and 





well had she repaid, with all her fond woman’s heart, a love so proved, 
butshe hung back now. In vain Horace pleaded his lonely rooms, his 
desolate hours; in vain he assured her that her sweet presence would 
cheer and help him on in his work, more than extra hours or an added 





faculty. Fanny believed nothing; and, in her disbelief, was inexorable. 
I wasafraid to advise; the experiment was too hazardous for any but the 

arties interested to take a share in it; and our young friend must be 
eft to the guidance of her lover and her own feelings, And, in truth, | 
did fear for both; for her especially, if she were taken from her free, 
fresh life in a coantry so beautiful and healthy, to the stifling closeness of 
the poor gevtleman’s home in London. She was not one of those actively 
energetic people who could go through any circumstances unworn, and 
who could lighten peverty by their own industry and forethought. She 
was good, but not in that way; noble and generous, rather than prudent ; 
and I did dread this momentous trial. 

Mrs. Grabam’s pension was too small for her to allow anything to her 
child. It was one of those critical incomes with which a good manager 
can make a respectable appearance without superfluity, but which cannot 
be curtailed except at greater loss than the compensating good warrants. 
[t was wores than useless to look to this as any possible sid: and from 
the first Horace, who knew their circumstances, peremptorily refused to 
doso. His manly feelings had become fally roused, and he depended 
from henceforth only on himself and his own exertions. 

“If these were sufficient guarantee,” he wrote, “ for Fanny to leave a 
certainty for him, then he felt that their happiness was secure. Whatever 
their future, it could not bring them separation; and while united, they 
might assure themselves of as much and as intense blessedness as mortals 
can possess.” 

Fanny held out stoutly for a long time. She was possessed by the idea 
that to marry Horace would be an act of unpardonable selfishness on her 
part; and though she wanted power to break off the connexion—which 
was her only proper course, granting her idea to be correct—yet she was 
sufficiently magnanimous to torture herself with flickering determi- 
nations to release him, and leave him free to earn his father’s for- 
giveness. 

Fanny’s was one of those natures apparently yielding, but in reality 
possessing a fund of firmness which we look for in vain in too many 
stronger characters. This once overcome, then she was plastic as wax, 
taking hue and form at the will of the artist, moulded into a Muse or a 
Grace, a Juno or a Hebe, at pleasure. And Horace had so moulded her 
in all particulars save in this, the most important. He had fashioned her 
to receive and believe all his ewn opinions; to quote his favourite 
authors, and hold by his infallible guides ; and in loving Fanny's words, 
he often forgot that he loved the mere echo of hisown. She had become 
what all women who wish to be happy as wives ought to become,—the 
reflexion of his mind; the image of his soul, purified and refined, if weak+ 
ened, but bearing his features aud giving out bis expression. 

Ouly she would not marry; and Horace was obliged to come down to 
Brendon nm before she could be brought to hear reason. 

I was pained, and yet pleased to see hiux. Howalteredhe was! Ah, 
that fresh flash of youth aad gone, and be now was pale and thin! Bat 
how fall of thought and feeling was his face; how far higher than the 
poy, guilierd, handsome youth, who made the world his football, and 
Jested merrily with Fate! He had aged years on years, but he had also 
gained the dignity and moral elevation of those years. He was grave; 
that light, unthinking, and sometimes boisterous laugh, was never heard ; 
bat often a sad, sweei smile, which told most eloquently of a heart soft- 
ened, a nature enlarged. And by suffering, Horace bad learned to love— 
to love, in wider sense than Fanoy could contaia—to love, through pain, 
all toiling, suffering humanity; to feel where be once had jeered, to help 
where he once baa slighted, to love where he had scorned, and where he 
had despised to appreciate worthily. And once more I knew in life the 
value of sorrow, and how, from the depths of this, the soul unfolds 
oe oes and more true than ever rainbow-tints of cloudless joy can 
make it. 

“Marry him, Fanny,” I said; “ marry him, and down on your knees, 
my child, to thank our God that he has given to your hand a treasure so 





rarely bestowed. Marry him, Fan, and hold bim as sacred as the men of 
old beld their high-priest ; for he stands before you, in his life shewing 





forth a divine revelation by the dignity and . 
ring anton © by ied strengte he hes guined = 
—-+ arms round my neck, and whispering, « 
mo ” she suffered him ube her to his heart, and = = 


first sound of “ wife!” 

And next week saw them really, indissolably married ; 
a day that looked to me so bright and sunny . this wedding denn rose 
Fanny Graham. ¥ Of littl 

Mr. Winter, senior, invested half bis fortune in some Spanish mi 
and when Horace was wandering through the woods with hie nes— 
bride—be turned to his ead wife, exclaiming, “ Our fortune, Mary cae 
trebled; and when it is so, I bave determined to build a eplendid oh 
and parsonage; for I think it only right to give a tithe tithe arch 
know, Mary—and even then I shal! die almost a millionaire! » You 

Mrs. Winter looked up and smiled faintly ; for she thought of 1 
struggling ss a banker's clerk in London, and she could not but 
herself, “ The best piety would be forgiveness and assistance. T, PA, 
churches and allow a son to starve, is surely superstitien in it, hewany 
form—uucharity taking the garb of religion!” orat 

But she was silent, as a wife should be; and Mr. Winter laid his 
head on his pillow, satisfied that he was a righteous man exceedingly 





THE ALBATROSS. 


Of all the interesting objects which present themselves to the cof 
the voyeger inthe southern hemisphere, the albatross is am mh 
most noteworthy. Apart from its relieving the monotony of tho we 
expanse, this bird, by its extraordinary characteristics, seldom faile 
exciting a lively Goqren of astonishment in the spectator—for what can 
be thought of a bird which apparently requires neither rest nor sleep? 
It is aps owing to this peculiarity that sailors and others haye - 
ded the albatross with mingled feelings of awe and wonder: its rho 
was an omen, but rather o nw than evil. The weary crew of Bar 
tholomew Diaz doubtless looked on the swift air-cleaving creature agen. 
appropriate scout from the Cape of Storms, while Vasco de Gama ma: 
have hailed it as the herald of his hope and success. Coleridge has y 
happily availed himself of these different aspects in his“ Ancient Marines 
where he makes the aged seaman, with “ long gray beard and glittering 
eye,” relate how from out the dismal mists— 

* At length did cross an albatross, 
Thorough the fog it came ; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God's name. 


It ate the food it ne’er had ate, 
And round and round it flew ; 
- 7” > 7 

Anda south wind sprung up behind 

The b noobe did follow cs’ 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariner’s hollo fs 
And then the disasters which ensued when 
“ With his cross-bow 

He shot the albatross.’ 

Whatever delight might be experienced in contemplating the bird 
under the mysterious point of view suggested by the poet, would be ra, 
ther heightened than diminished by a knowledge of its real natural char. 
acter; and this we may obtain from that valuable and bighly-meritorious 
work, ‘‘ The Birds of Australia’ by Mr. Gould. According to this enter. 
prising naturalist— 

“« The Diomedea exulans (wandering albatross) is by far the largest and 
most powerful species of its tribe; and, from its great strength and feroci- 
ous disposition, is held in terror by every other bird with which it is sur. 
rounded. Itis even said that it will fearlessly attack and tear out the 
eyes of adrowning man, a feat,from what I have observed of it,I can readily 
imagine it would attempt. it is most abundant between the 30th and 
60th degrees of south latitude, and appears to be equally numerous in all 
parts of the ocean bounded by those degreess; and 1 feel assured that it is 
confined to no one part, but it is constantly engaged in making 2 cirenit 
of the globe in that paticular zone allotted by nature for its habitation. 
The open sea is in fact its natural home; and this it never leaves, except 
for the purpose of breeding, when it usually resorts to rocky islavds the 
most difficult of access. 

“The powers of flight of the wandering albatross are much greater 
than those of any other bird that has come under my observation. Ail- 
though, during calm or moderate weather, it sometimes rests on the 
surtace of the water, it is almost constantly on the wing, and equally at 
ease while sing over the glassy surface during the stilleet calm, or 
sweeping with arrow-like swiftness, before the most furious gale; and 
the way in which it just tops the raging billows, and sweeps between 
the gulfy waves, bas a hundred times called forth my wonder and ad- 
miration Although a vessel running before the wind frequently sails 
more than 200 miles in the twenty-four boars, and for days together, 
still the albatross has not the slightest difficulty in keeping up with the 
ship, but also performs circles of many miles in extent, returning again 
to hunt up the wake of the vessel for any substances thrown overboard 

“Like the other species of the genus, it is nocturnal as well as diurn- 
al, and no bird with which I am acquainted tekes £0 little repose. It 
appears to be perpetually on the wings canning the surface of the ocean 
for molluses and medus@, and the other marine animals that constitute 
its food. So frequently dves the boldnessof this species cost it its life, 
that hundreds are annually killed, without, however, its numbers being 
apparently in any degree lessened. It readily seizes a hook bated with 
fat of auy kind; and if a boat be lowered, its attention is immediately 
attracted ,and while flying round, it is easily shot.” Itis not surprising 
that a poetical imagination should have been excited by such a subject, 
and Coleridge is not the only bard who has shaped it into verse. Another 
writes— 





“ Now upon Australian seas, 
Watted by the tropic breeze, 
We salute the southern cross, 
Watch the wondrous albatross— 
Circling round in orbits vast, 
Pausing now above the mast, 
Laving now his snowy breast 
Where the billowssleeping rest. 


Now he skims the surface o’er, 
Rising, falling evermore : 
Floating high on stillest wing, 
Now he seems a guardian thing, 
Now a messenger of wrath, 
Cleaving swift bis airy path ; 
Bearing o'er the liquid plain 
Warning of the hurricane.” 

Mr Gould’s decription of the Dionieda melanophrys, bi 
albatross, exhibits other characteristics; — “Of ail the species ‘ 
“ with wich I am acquainted, this is the most fearless of man and it 
often approaches many yards nearer the vessel than any other. I have 
even observed it approach so near, that the tips of its pinions were not 
more than two arms length from the tafferel. It is very easily captured 
with a hook and line; and as this operation gives not the least paia to 4 
bird, the point of the hook merely taking hold in the horny and inseasib 
tip of the bill, 1 frequently amased myself in capturing it in this way, 
and after detaining it sufficiently long to afford me an opportan’ty for in- 
vestigating any particular point respecting which I wished to ord 
myself, setting it at liberty again. I also caught numerous exampich 
marked, and gave them their liberty, in order to ascertain whether 
individuals which were flying round the ship at nightfall were the same 
that were similariy engaged at daylightin the morning,alter a m! ht's ran 
of 120 miles, and which, in nearly every instance, proved to be —. 

Angling for albatrosses is no modern art, as appears from the — is 
of Sir Richard Hawkins’ voyage to the South Sea in 1593, in which PY 
pretty certain that these birds are spoken of. “ Oertaine grest fowl 
says the narrator, “as bigge as swannes, soared about us, and the "F a“ 
calming, setled themselves in the sea, and fed upon the sweep!hg* they 
ship ; which I perceiving, and desirous to see of them, se tle 
seemed farre greater than in truth they were, | caused 8 e : 
to be brought me, and with a piece of pilchard I bated the hooke, 

a foot from it tied a piece of corke, that it might not sinke deep t 
threw it into the sea, which, our ship driving with the sea, in 8 jittle time 
was a good space from us, and one of the fowles oagy wy yar = 
ly seized upon it, and the hovke ia his upper beake. It is like to * pas 
con’s bill, bat that the point is more crooked, in that arog y 
meanes hee could cleere himselfe,except that the line brake,or @ wings 
righted: plucking him towards the ship, with the waving of bis pip 4 
he eased the weight of his body, and being brought to the sterne 
ship, two of our company went downe by the | er of the roe thew 
seized on his neck and wings; but such were the blows he eecke and 
with his pinnions, as both left their hand-fast, beeing beaten b he sbip- 
blae; we cast a snare about his necke, and so triced him into * 2 
By the same manner of fishing we caught so many of them as retreshed 


black ey e-browed 
” he observes, 
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people forthat day. Their bodies were t, but of 
recreated 0 oy eee in thate answerable to the food n they 
ithe They were of two colours—some white, some gray; they had 

in each wing; sod from the pointe of one wing to the 
three jornies other, both stretched out, was above two f. as 


pointe of the rded, though not in lan usint and te- 
Similar instances are reco g ea q gress 


, in Cook's Voyages. The great ciroumnavigatag's crow 
dious 4° ho meaty | taemselves on albatross roast and Soile1, after having 
= many wooks at 928. and confined to salt food. Sir James Ross, too, 
cher stating that when off the Aguilhas baak, “ the gigantic albatross was 

in great nambers, and mauy of them taken by means of a fishing. 
seen | remarks—* these birds added a degree of cheerfulness to our soli- 
line, wanderiags which contrasted strongly with the dreary and unvary- 
ine ctillncss of the tropical region.” 
Oe et marvellous accounts have been given of the spred of wing of the 
-valling the wonderful roc of the“ Arabiav Nights.” Mr. 
rivalling 

ine to verify the facts. The largest specimen seen by him 
ee ton iG fet 1 inch from tip to tip of the outspread wings,aud weigh- 
ed 17 poaads. Bat Dr. M’Cormick, surgeon of the Erebus, in the An- 
if exploring voyage, met with one weighing 20 pounds, and 12 feet 
pres | of wing. The Auckland Islands, about to become the head-quar- 
ters of our sourthern whale-fishery, are a much-frequeuted breeding-place 
for the birds; the others as yet known to naturalists are the Campbell 
some lonely rocks off the southerum.st extremity ofVaa Diemen's 
ar j—and the islands of Tristan d’Acunha. While at the Aucklands, 
Dr. M’Cormick made bimself acquainted with what may be called the 
bird's domestic habits ; “ The albatross,” he writes, “ during the period 
of incabstion, is frequently found asleep with its bead under its wings: 
its beautiful white nane — neck appearing above = betray its 
= om t aconsiderable distance off. On the approach of an int: uder, 
‘Taswolately defends its egg, refushing to quit the nest until forced off, 
when it slowly Vapetey: | in ap an ward manner i a chert Geapes, 
ing to take wing. Its greatest enemy isa fierce species 
without site pis | the miver E the albatross quitting its nest Niben 

of Lestris, olway Sovedle 
the ious pirate instantly —— down and devours the egg. So 
well is the poor bird 7s v1 e papery of its yp Brae it snaps the 
mandibles of its beak violently together whenever it observes the lestris 

head.” 

Me Barle, whose observations were made on the almost inaccessible 
heights of Tristan d’Acunha, remarks :—‘‘ The huge albatross here ap- 
to dread no cee of or puny, \y their young were on the 
completely uncovered, and the old ones were stalking around 

They lay bat one egg, on the ground, where they re wy] kind of 

nest by scraping the earth around it; the young is entirely white, and 
covered with a woolly down, spay is very Se gee As we approached, 
they snapped their beaks with a very quick motion, making a great 
ise; * this, and the throwing up the contents of the diemach, th 
scaly moons of off and def : which they seem to possess.” Ben 
at one time believed that the head of the female became of a scarlet 
colour while sne was setting, and afterwards resumed its original hue. 
Be this as it my NEN male is gd os to her during the time she 
keeps the nest, and is constantly en the wing in search of food, whi 
a8 are observed, consists of small marine animals, macilaginous a 
phytes, and the spawn of fish. When opportunity offers, however, they 
attack more solid fare. Commander Rempthorne relates, that while on a 
voyagein 1836, in search of the lost crew of the Charles Eaton, be fell in 
with the net pune carcase of a whale, surrounded by a host of fishes 
and birds, albatrosses among the latter; “and so occupied were th 
that even the approach of - boat did not disturb hear or put gy 
flight ; many albatrosses allowed us to attack them with oars and t 
pe Cora several were consequently knocked down and killed.” The 
o8g of = me yet about a am long, white,and spotted at the larger 
end; although good to eat, the albumen or white does not solidify in th 
boiling. The penguin is said to take possession of the nests w tq ~ 
cated. The albatross is a constant attendant on fish ng parties, and if in 
low condition from scarcity of food or other causes, soon regains its flesh 
and fat, 80 voraciously does it devour. It is no uncommon occurrence 
for = poh oan birds > _ a fish of several pounds’ weight into its 
mouth, and having swallowed one extremity, to wait, like the hoa-con- 
strictor, digesting and gulping until the whole is consumed. Towards 
the end of June, in anticipation of the fishing season, albatrosses arrive 
in pe meg ad ofl of Kamtschatka, and are captured in great 
numbers, for food and other purposes, by the natives. With the holl 
pe 4 a wing they “ ipe-stems, sheaths, needle-cases, ond 
combs, the latter being used in the preparation of flax: they also 
use of the inflated intestines as floats for Their nets, a 
Spemnding = — size, pe ae does not appear to be a 
uarrelsome bird ; when attack y its enemy the skua gull, it en- 
vours to save itself by flight. Captain Cook once saw a pserebr be. 
tween two of these gulls and an albatross: the sole object of the latter 
vos » be to = i breast and the softer portions of its bedy 
om the fierce assaults of its antagonists: loss of liberty, h i 
said to irritate the bird greatly. Its voice, according to Suniehel snares. 
bles that of the pelican, with a cry approaching the Med of an ass. This 
author vr” gS —_ regard to the flight of the albatross :—“ The 
manner of these birds’ flying is very astonishing: the beati i 
wings is perceived only at the moment of taking wing, al chien = 
make use at the same time of their feet, which, being webbed, enable 
them to rise by strikin the water. This impulse once given, they have 
* “f+ need ¥ - their — they keep them widely extended, and 
. eit prey, balancing themselves alternately from right to left, skim- 
ming with rapid flight the surface of the sea. This belaceing canvas a. 
less to accelerate their course, but it would seem scarcely sufficient to 
support them in the air. Perhaps an imperceptible fluttering of their fea- 
— Me ye = cause ra this extraordinary movement. In this res- 
ey would require to have muscles especially adapted, and for thi 
— I consider that the anatomy of these birds neti the peal 
By the Germans the albatross is named “der wander: i 
r the ¢ nde sch “e 
{ihe wandering ship-bird); the Datch term it “Jean de Tentons” Beg. 
sailors, looking to its bulky appearance, call it “the Ca ;” 
and with ore: 
with them ulso the sooty albatross is “ the Quaker-bird.” There ure 
laeeree of 6 bee «me naturalists: the technical description 
’ © Diomedea exulans, given by Mr. Gould, will in 
— — to pee whole. nant weadering albatross,” y+: Bs Mg 
a much ia colour at different ages: very old bird tirely 
ba mpd od exception of 2 plates, which are black 4 oat F sve 
2 ith ia every stage, from pure white, white freckled, and 
= curt brown, to dark checaiate epee approaching | to black, asi 
colouring being always accompanied by a white face, which in some 
— is washed with buff; beneath the true feathers they ere abun- 
incliz, sapplied with a fine white down ; the bill is delicate pinky white 
oat to yellow at the tip; irides very dark brown; eyelash bare, fleshy. 
yh a pele-greeo ; legs, feet, and webs, pinky-white. The young are 
a9 aoe n° gee white down, which gives place to the dark 
ng.’ ® “cautious albatross,’ as its name indicates, i 
yello shy, coldom approaches the land, and is not easily captured : the 
arr a whe same eae in pursuit of ite prey, willdive and swim for 
water. 
t. Beanet, ia his “ Wanderings,” h interesti 
subject of the albatross. « It is pi ing.” bo Ones, * he hare ae 
b albatr : pleasing,” he writes, “ to observe th 
rm ~apharnd sailing ia the air in graceful and elegant movements, pi coe 
pe nf am by some invisible power, for there is scarcely any move. 
the ~ ae —_ after the first and frequent impulses are given, 
sled ure elevates itself in the air; rising and falling as if some 
} me ~ power guided its various motions, without any muscular exer- 
ship ane aud then descending, sweeps the air close to the stern of 
Reuvered.’ Is So Gems the warp iluioeemtoe contin uaa tea 
exertion u 
that they are capable of sustaining such long flights without me = 





eye Albion. * 603° 
forward into an abyss vend 


n without any apparent im pulse: nor could I observe any i 

the wings when the flight was directed against the wind, anne then, of 
coarse, ite progress was tardy. Mavy, hcwever, have differed with me in 
cousidering that the birds uever fy ‘dead against the wind,’ but in 
that manuer which sailors term ‘close to the wind,’ and thus make pro- 
, aided by, when seemingly fying against, the wind. Thies bird is 
evidently aided by its long wings, as well as tail, in directing its flight; it 
is never seen to soar to any great Leight, and is often observed to vhange 
its course by turning the wings and body in a lateral direction, and 
oftentimes, when raising itself, to bend the last joint of the wings down 


wards.” 


From our extracts it is evident that for those who possess the “ art of 


seeing.” a voyage across the wide ocean is not necessarily a scene of mo 
notonous weariness: there is food for instruction and inspiration every- 
where ; and here, with some further lines from the poem already quoted, 
We may appropriately bring our article to a close:— 


“Oh thou wild and wondrous bird, 
Viewing thee, my thought is stirred. 
Rouwad and round the world thou goest, 
Ocean solitudes thou knowest— 

Into trackless wastes hast flown, 
Which no eye save thine hath known : 
Ever tireless—day or night; — 

Calm or tempest less flight. 





Albatross, I envy thee 
Of thy ing pinions free ; 
For we deem the realms of air 
Too ethereal for care. ; 
Gladness as of endless springs 
Seems to me is born with wings. 
Thou canst rise and see the sun, 
When ~ course to us is done: 
A moral here may us engross, 
Thou the teacher— Albetross !” 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 





SKETCHES OF 
A NEW “SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY.” 


No. 1.—“ Monsizur Durr est Morr.” 

It isa great pity that pleasure should be so monotonous, otherwise | 
should never grow weary of relating my conversations with Carlotta, 
which often made me forget whether we were’going up or down hill, 
whether the prospect was picturesque or otherwise—in short, every- 
thing but ourselves. We picked up at Nove a new set of companions, 
consisting of an English officer and his family, who intended to proswed 
with us as far as Genoa. They were all of them very agreeable ; and 
the father, who had often gone the road before, proposed, when we be- 
came tolerably familiar, that we should spend the following Sunday at a 
lovely village in the Apennines, where, he said, he had once staid a whole 
day. We then began to compare notes, and found that we had for some 
time been neighbours, he baving lived at a chateau near Morges, while I 
was at Lausanne. Of that chateau he related many curious particulars, 
of which, at the present moment I only remember the following. Ashe 
spoke Italian perfectly, he related it in that language, for the benefit of 
Carlotta and her mamma:— 

“ One night,” be said, “in the depth of winter, havin staid up late in 
my library, | retired late to bed. The snow bad been falling for bours, 
so that the whole country round was deeply covered with it. A strong 
wind, meanwhile, was blowing, and beating the flakes against my win- 
dow, which shook and rattled and von 9 with uneasy thoughts, to 
keep me awake. The old clock of tae chateau had already told twelve, 
and one, and two; and still I could notsleep. There is an odd sensation 
produced, even in the neighbourhood of the Alps, by a snow-storm, which 
seems to be engaged in wrapping a winding-sheet around the earth, and 
preparing it for ite everlasting rest. I had a blazing wood-fire in my 
room; and I got out of bed every now and then to cast fresh logs upon 
it, and keep myself comfortable. Now and then, too, | went to the win- 
dow, and louked out. There was nothing to be seen, for the snow fell 
su thick that it filled the air, and allowed no passage for a single ray of 
light, though the moon was at that moment shining, | knew, on the 
backs of the clouds, and rendering them luminous for the wandering 
spirits of the Alps. Presently I heard the bell of the castle sound faint- 
ly, as it shook the snow off its back, and tried to thaw itself with motion. 
Ding, dong, it went, with a chill and low sound; which, however, wak- 
a my man Francois, who, in anything but the best hamour in the 
world, dressed, and descended to the gate. Presently I heard him 
kuocking at my bed-room door. 

“* What do yoa want, Fraucois ?’ inquired I. 

“Tf you please, sir,’ answered he, ‘here are two young women who 
wish to speak with you.’ 

“¢ With me,’ I exclaimed, ‘at such an hour as this? Tell them | am 
in bed, Francois, and that they had better come to-morrow.’ 

“« They say, sir,’ anwered Francois, ‘that Mr. Duff is dead, and that 
they must speak with you.’ 

“*Mr. Daff,’ cried i: ‘Mr. Daff!—Who is this Mr. Daff'?’ 

“Don’t know, sir,’ answered Francois; ‘but you had better see the 
young women, who are all this while shivering in the snow, and they 
will explain all about Mr. Duff.’ 

“*Well, bring them up,’ said I, rather amused and interested; and, 
meanwhile, I got out of bed, gave the fire an additional poke, just to 
prodace a fine blaze, put my night-lamp on the table, and, wrapping my- 
self ina warm dressing-gown, with a thick nightcap on my head, stood 
prepared to see my strange visitors. . 

“ Presently the door opened, and in came two timid girls, pushing two 
greyhounds before thei, as if by way ef protection; and, simultaneous- 
ly as they entered, both exclaimed— 

“* Monsieur Duff est mort.’ 

“ They were, both of them, thickly powdered with snow, which they 
might as well have shaken off outside, had they thought of it; but in 
they came, bringing a large portion of the cold night air with them. The 
chill went to my bones. Nothing but the points of their features were 
visible ; and, as they held the greyhounds by their leashes, they looked 
like so many female Frankensteins, or animated icicles—exclaiming, 
again and again, ‘ Monsieur Duff est mort.’ 

“ Somewhat amused at this sort of grim comedy, I exclaimgd, ‘ Well, 
supposing be is,-what is that to me?’ 

‘They replied, ‘ You must go with us, for the love of Heaven; for Mon- 
sieur Duff est mort.’ 

“+Batexplain, my dears,’ said I, ‘in what way am I concerned with 
Mr. Dafi’s death? He is no relation of mine.’ 

“* Bat there is a lady,’ said they, ‘ redaced to despair by his death, 
and she wants to consult you ; and it is for her that we have come.’ And 
then they murmured to themselves, ‘ Monsieur Duff est mort’, 

“I was very much inclined to cry ‘tiang Monsieur Duff,and you too ;’ 
bat remembering that there was a lady in the case, I told them that if 
they would retire to the next room, where Francois usually kept a good 
fire, | would dress, and be with them immediately. As Francois assist- 
ed me to huddle on my clothes, he said he bad strong doubts about the 
propriety of my going out on such a night with these young women. 

“Who knows,’ said he, ‘that they are not the accomplices of robbers, 
sent here to entice you forth, that they may rob and murder you,and throw 
your body into some hollow, where it may lie caked in snow till next 
spring, by which time they will bave escaped, and baffled all suspicion 1’ 

“* Weill, Francois,’ I, ‘that is a serious consideration. The idea 
of being disposed of that way all the winter is unpleasant, especially as 
nobody will be banged for it; no, nor even sent to the maison de 4 
which is mach the same thing. However, | am not much afraid of these 








sees -When seizin , i a 
d . on an object fioating on the water, the uall 
like aa — expanded or upraised wings, or sometimes steht nad float 
soar iu mid ou the water, while devouring their food; then they again 
to view th “sir, and recommence their erratic flights. It is interesting 
wind, exe em daring boisterous weather, fyi th and even against the 
ing | the ‘gayestof the gay ’ in the midstof the howling and foam- 
20 to this bi Iu auotber pa , the author makes some farther remarks 
et eg * power of flight. “I remarked,” be says, “ that the alba- 
lower himeelt even to the water’s edge, and elevate himself 
Cente 


. . 
This curious fact is i i i 

on undeniable. We remember noticing its occarrence with 
i—, out of adozen, caught and placed upon the deck of a ship: amongst 
- = the cause was jocosely attributed to sea-sickness. They ap- 
| 9 tm ne the power of striking with their wings, when dependent on their 
dite, Amongst other peculiarities now brought to mind, is the won- 
enoned nae close texture of the downy feathers on the breast. We 
ling whey ‘han one Albetross struck full in the breast by a large ball from a 
hed pr Roses: J ards, and the only perceptible effect wouid be a sligh- 
ing the own, a litle flauer of the tail. This was previous to haul- 





pion cielp fia ane - examined our surprise at its being ball- 





wenches and their a and so shall go along with them to see 
all about Monsieur bo « death, and the lady be has left behind.’ 

“ Francois shrugged his shoulders, and said no more, but evidently 
louked upon me as a doomed man, and accompaaied us sorrowfa'ly to 
the gate of the chateau, lighted by two lanterns, which, I ought to bave 
observed before, the girls carried in their hauds. As the gate of the 
chateau closed behind us, I own I felt rather uncomfortable. The snow, 
already above our knees, wae still failing thick ; and the lanterns, as the 
girls scrambled on before me, looked like two huge glowwormse tra- 
versiag the vapoary tail of a steam-engine. Noiseless were our foot- 
steps, and slow wur progress. The trees on either hand lovked chill end 
ghostlike, as they swung to and fro and struggled with the snow-storm, 
groaning sadly, through all their boughs, as though lamenting my com- 
ing fate. Of course there was no trace of road, or path, or mark of any 
kin i by which to steer our course. 

“*Young women,’ cried I, at length, ‘do you know your way at all; 
and are you quite sure you es towards Morgese?’ 

“* Perfectly,’ replied both of them; and then they muttered in cho- 
rus, ‘ Monsieur Duff est mort.’ 

“ Scarcely hud they advanced ten paces further, when both made a 
strange somerseu):, the lanterns disappeared, aud throwing up their heels, 


the fie sprang into the air, aad planged 

« Lhope the practice is peculiar to me of swearing on 
Other people, most likely, utter pious ejaculations. For myself, the 
habits of the come over me, and prove too strong for any better 
feeling. After indulging myself with the luxury of « few oaths, which 
did not, so far as | could perceive, tend in the sl st degree to mend the 
matter, | thought it w not be amiss to grope in the snow for my lost 
guides. To my extreme surprise, I found, on making the ex 
with my etick, that the soft snow in front of me was of an eoormous 
depth, or ut least appeared so, in a secotd or two I heard  stru 
and a murc uriog; and the words issued from the snow—‘ Help me, 
help!’ It was as dark as pitch, and the cold was intense. 

‘* Where are you, old girl!’ cried I, addressing the . 

“*Here, montieur, bere,’ answered she; and thea a fimp of snow 
seemed to get into her mouth and stop ber utterance, 

“Just at that momeut I had the plessure to perceive one of the lan- 
terns emerge from the snow about two yards in front, and the bearer af- 
ter it. What had become of the other girl and the greyhounds 
amystery. However, in due time the second lantern made its appear- 
ance; and then, turning a little to the right, I saw the two dogs 
on what was evidently a narrow bridge, which the young women 
evidently contrived to miss. By following the track of the greyhounds 
LT easily found my way across; and on we went. Of course [ had long 
ago dismissed from my mind all idea of robbers and foul play of any 
kind, for the two girls were obviously as innocent as lambs, and had no 
fault but that of extreme silliness. Presently we got into a road, as we 
discovered from the hedges and trees on both sides; but had not walked 
on it long before we were startled by an infernal noise behind. IL had 
been in East, and fancied it could be nothing else than a troop of 
jackals sweeping over the desert after a gazelle. moment the 
frantic yells came closer and closer. It was clearly a chase of some kind 
—of dogs or devils. We stood aside to let it pass ; and, by lan 
caught a glimpse of sume large animal darting through the snow, 
several in pursuit of it. ' 

* * Ils sont les loupe, monsieur !' cried the girls. 

“ The greyhounds hid themselves tremb behind the ample petti- 
coats of their mistresses; and we all three, I fancy, felt extremely un- 
comfortable. At all events, I can answer for myself. The wolves had 
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driven Monsieur Duff out of the heads of the girls, who repeated 
and again, ‘ They are wolves, sir.’ We listened attentively. The y 
swept on, grew fainter and fainter, and at length ceased to be beard. 
then pushed on, and, in a short time, had the satisfaction to see « fow 
lights twinkling in the windows of a. I bad swallowed a great 
deal of snow, which, every time I ope my mouth, blew into it; and 
was now longing for asip of eau de vie, to melt my inner man, and set my 
blood ia motion. This I promised myself as soon as we should enter the 
town, whatever might become of Monsieur Daff; but, to my extreme 
disgust, | found what I ought in all reason to have expected, that every 
door was close shut, and every soui in the town fast asleep, save some 
few lone watchers, who sat by the bed of sickness or death. Presently 
we arrived at the house in which lay the remains of the unfortunate 
Monsieur Daff; and a very strange appearance it presented. A narrow 
staircase, sheltered by vast projecting eaves, led up to the entrance of the 
first floor; and on every step wasa candle burning in a horn lantern. 
The girls mounted, and | followed them. By this time, we were thickly 
crusted with snow, which had frozen to our dress, and given us the ap- 
arance o| three bears just rolled out of their den in the mountains, 
hen I reached the door of Monsieur Daff’s apartment, | saw a lady sit- 
ting by a bed at the farther extremity, and on either side a row of women, 
on with a caadle in her hand; and as we entered they all rose simulta- 
neously, aud muttered, in a sepulchral voice, ‘ Monsieur Duff est mort !’ 
For the moment, I almost fancied myself present at some melodrama in a 
theatre, so wild and fantastic did the whole scene appear. However, I 
marched forward towards the bed, where I hoped to obtain an explana- 
tioa of the mystery. There, as I said, sat a lady erying bitterly, with 
her right hand supporting ber head, and her left arm grasped by the 
band of a corpse, dressed in military uniform, and with a long pipe in its 
mouth. At first | was rather puzzled to determine whether fee bt to 
laugh, which I felt strongly idclined to do, or to be sympathetic and sen- 
timental. I decided in favour of the latter, and, cbietadiad the lady ia 
French, { inquired whether I could do anything for her. 
“* Ah, mon Dieu!" she exclaimed,” Monsieur Duff est mort.” 
“\* Je le vois bien,” suid 1; “* who is Mousieur Datf, and why do you 
lament his death?” 
“ She was one of the tallest and most handsome French women I have 
ever seen ; of most elegant figure, and polished manners. Raising her 
large, dark eyes, and casting on mea deprecating look, she replied. 

“*T loved Monsieur Dafl.”’ 

ote And——”" ® 

“ « Was not his wife! | met him in Paris. He persuaded me to fly with 
him, Wecame to Switzerland; and here, in this house, he took to 
drinking brandy, and never paused till he died. Nothing I could say had 
any inflaence over him. Every day he plunged «no and deeper into 
intoxication. Yesterday morning the post brought him an Baglish letter 
which Lhave here in my bosom, though I cannot read it, He 
over its contents, and, drunk as he was turned pale andtrembling. He 
then drew a little, miniature from Mts bosom, which he kissed severa | 
times, after which he called for a bottle of brandy, and drinking off a 
large tumbler of it, fell back in his chair, stiff dead.’ 

“ This short, sad recital was interrapted every moment by sobs and 
tears; and at the conclusion she took the letter from her bosom, and 

ave it me toread. The mystery wassolved ina moment. It was from 
onsieur Daff’s wife, who, in the most gentle and loving manner, re- 
proached him for having deserted her and ber children. There was not 
a single word of bitterness from on to end—notbing but expres- 
sions of the most tender love and ken fidelity. It pierced the > 
ened and corrupt heart of vod womem Specs ee ope cae o 
age to face the woman he had wronged. r) gr in 
death, And there he now lay before me, a fine, tall, handsome figure , 
he had evidently not passed rime of life. 
“* And why,’ I enquired, ‘is Monsieur Datf’s body laid out in this pre- 
posterous manner ?’ . 
“ «Ts it not the way,’ she enquired, ‘in which all Boglishmen are laid 
out after death ? There is an old Swiss officer here, in Morges, who has 
been in the Baglish service, and says it is always customary ; and so I 
would not deprive poor Monsieur 's body of the honourdue to an 
Englishman.’ 
“« That old efficer is an ass,’ I exclaimed, ‘a fool—adolt! No Eng- 
lishman’s body is ever thus travestied after desch.’ _ 
‘«« What,’ cried she, ‘is it not in England the practice to put a pipe ia 
the mouth of the corpse?’ 
‘“ Par from it,’ L replied. ‘We treat death seriously in Boglend ; and 
this is waking a farce of it.’ ‘ 

“| then ordered the pipe to be removed ; the lady disengaged ber arm 
from the grasp of the dead man, and [ had Monsieur Daff decently laid 
out. On the restof the story I need not insist. 1 furnished the lady 
with the necessary money to return to Paris, where, as I foand, she bad 
respectable friends. I buried Monsieur Daff; and, the dey after the fa- 
neral, met in the street an old officer with whom 1 was acq He 
came upto me io 4 stiff and stately manocer, and compiai of my hav- 
ing called bim a fool and an ass, for whica he ought, he said, to demand 


satisfaction. 
“« My dear sir,’ l exclaimed, ‘it is a misteke; I never spoke disrespect- 


fully of you in my life.’ 

“« What,’ eaquired be, «did you not tell Monsiear Duff's lady that the 
man who had given her advico— 

“Ab, monsieur!’ cried I, interrapting bim, ‘ say no more of that. 
Had [ known it was you, I would uot have —_ bad they put fifty 
pipes in his mouth. Bat come, who told you such was the practice 
in Eogland 1’ 

we An officer of the Indian army.’ 4 
“' Ab! be was wag. He meant no harm: bat it was a merejoke.’ 
“* Ah, le coquin! exclaimed my friend. 

“* Come,’ said I, ‘dive with me today at the chateaa; there are seve- 
ral questions | wish to ask you aboat the deceased Monsieur Doff. I 
desirous of writing to bis ut bappy wife, and should be giad to be able 
say anything calcu to mitigate her sorrow. It was tne first ume he 
heard that the French woman was not his wife. My enquiries proved 
unavailing. Monsiear Daff bad done nothiug dertag residence at 
Morges bat drink, swear, and smoke; so | made the I could of the 
matter. I erected a tomb over bis remains, on which you may read these 
words, . Ici git Monsicur Duff’ ad = 


No. 2.—Tae Wuire Searents awp THe Inow C azst. 

We th med ; and, having lonched and dined on the 
cen, ania i the LP oe ‘at lovely village, the vame of which I en- 
tirely forget. It was situated, however, high ap in the mountains 
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that, as night came on, we felt the as one 
the Alps, and were right glad, on en’ the parlour, to find a blazing 








hearth. we su ; 
tyme cntmecy cornee long after the rest of the company bad retired to 
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remarkably pleasant panion, fall of stories and anec- 
dotes, by bis tmanner of relating which be amused me Most of 
them turned on incidents w had occurred daring his ia the 


h ci » one stirred _" ¢ fire ap into a rich, 
warm ing his chair closer to mine. 

‘| wilwilyos Spgs he, “ about my chateau, and the singular 
mistress of it. Sho wasan old iedy, proud of her birth, who remember- 
ed, with wonderful accuracy, the achievements of her ancestors, and 
could trace back her lineage beyond the earliest of he crusades. Ob- 
serving me to be rather addicted to astronomy, she took it into her head 
that I must also be an astrologer and a conjuror, and was fully persuaded 
that 1 was an adeptin all the mysteries of ihe black art. She inbab 
ited one wing of the chateau, the remainder of which she had let to me, 
at erent mach below its value, merely for the pleasure of having a neigh- 
bour with whom she could sometimes converse. ' 

“ One winter night, very late, my mao Francois came into my study, to 
inform me that Madame la Comptesse wanted to speak with me. ‘Show 
ber in,’ said I ; and, with the word, | got up to receive her. 

“ She entered with a most stately air. I presented her a chair by the 
f.¢, and began, as an Englishman always does, to talk about the weather, 
and other agreeable things of that sort. This was evidently not the topic 
upon which the Countess wished to converse. She therefore stopped me 
ost, and said— 

“+ Excuse me, monsieur; but I come to consult you on a subject of 
the utmost importance, which, with your permission, I will at once ex- 

’ 


“said I should be happy to hear whatever she had to communicate 
She then proceeded sat gs : 

“*One of my ancestors was 4 distinguished knight who, having fought 
in the Holy Land, and amassed greattreasure by plundering the infidels, 
poossodad afterwards to Constantinople, and there, in a certain church, 
now become a mosque, buried beneath a particular stone an immense 
treasure in gold and jewels. 1 have here in my band a manuscript, in 
which all tho particulars of the transaction are related ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, it is imperiect, the name ol the churchand the mosque being no longer 
to be found in it.’ . ; . : 

“ She then handed the manuscript to me, written in Arabic, and ac- 
companies bya Freuch translation. It was evidently very old, and proba- 
bly dated as iar back as the period of the Crasades. I glanced through 
it, and then inquired in what way I could be of service to her in this mat- 
ter. [t struck me thatshedesired I should make a pilgrimage to Constan- 

, to recover this wealth for her. I was mistaken ; ber wish was 
very different. She only desired that, through my knowledge of the 
language of the stars, I should reveal to her the name of the mosque in 

the treasure lay buried ; upon which, old as she was, she would 
herself eed to Constantinople, and there take the necessary steps for 
recovering possession of it. é 

“It was with mach difficulty that preserved my gravity ; but I as- 
sured her that my intimacy with the stars was by no means 60 great as 
she. ined, and that it would be difficult, or, perhaps, impossible for 
me to ever the name of the mosque in question, | was resolved, 
however, to humour ber, because convinced she must be mad. 

“* Well,’ said she, alter a short pause, ‘ we will discuss that matter 
another time. At present, I have a digferent favour to ask. In one of 
the vaults of this castle, | have a chest filled with gold and silver ; and 
when I am abeent, two small wh.ite serpents usually take their station on 
the lid, to protect the treasure. Lately, however, these faithful guardians 
of my property bave disappeared ; and! am now desirous that, during a 
visit which I must pay to Paris, you should take charge of the chest.’ 

“ Inste ad of the serpents?’ I enquired, involuntarily. 

“* Yes,’ she replied gravely. ‘Come, monsieur, follow me.’ 

“ §o saying, she rose, aud, taking up a candle from the table, proceed- 
ed towards the door; upon which I also rose, and followed her, fully 

ersuaded that she required a strait-waistcoat immediately. Proceeding 

rom room to room, traversing long corridors, ascending and descending 
staircases, moving beneath turrets and archways, we at length reached 
the vault, the door of which she opened with a large key, previously con 
cealed beneath her apron. When we entered, she turned round and 
locked the door carefully behind us; then taking from her girdle three 
other keys, she inserted them in the chest, and turaing them one after 
a the lid flew open; and, sure enough, it was fall of silver and 


“* This,’ said she, ‘ is what I wish you to take charge of for me.’ 

“* But, dear madame,’ said I, ‘itis dangerous to entrust all this pro- 
perty with a stranger. Have you no relative with whom you could more 
safely deposit the money ?’ 

“*1L have a nephew,’ she replied, with asmile; ‘ butitis to see him 
that.I am going to Paris—and for the rest, I can put entire confidence in 
you, if you will permit me.’ 

“* ‘ Well, madame,’ I replied, ‘if it affords you any pleasure, I shall 





wards the spot,and the moment Mr. Mazziodrew forth his dagger, 

and seized him by the collar, and bad him at his full length on the 

in a twitkling. In the sudden surprise he dropped the stiletto, whieh I 
picked up, and then desiring Carlo to let go his hoid bade my worthy get 
up, and walk oyt of the grounds. 

“+ Or stay,'said [; ‘ | had better get you escorted.’ 

“IT thea whistled loudly; and Francois, and two or three sturdy Swiss 
grooms, came rarsing towards us. 

+ * Seize this fellow,’ said I. “ He isa robber and an assassin. 
must get bim hanged, if possible.” 

“ Signor Mazzio now became alarmed, and entreated me, for the love 
of Heaven, not te send him to prison. 

“* The Countess,’ said he, ‘ is alive, and ia good health, and will be 
here this very night. I am her nephew’s valet, and having accidentally 
overheard of the existence of the chest in the vault, it strack me I could 
make a better use of its contents than ber ladyship. So now, do let me 
go! I should die if | were compelled to face her.’ 


We 





| 
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“* Not quite so fast, friend,” said 1; “ it will be time enough to let | 


you go when I am perfectly sure of her safety. I shall, therefore, keep 


you shut up in a strong room in the chateau; and as soonas I ascertain by | 
the testimony of my ewn eyes, you shall have my permission to make | 


yourself scarce if you please.’ 

“ This was done; and late in the same evening, the Countess, to my 
great relief, did, sure enough, arrive. She was too much fatigued for 
me to think of toaching apon the ehest that night. Bat next morning, 
on my mentioning the subject, she observed with a emile— 

“* You are an Boglish gentleman. That is enough. If I had remained 
absent seven years, | should have felt no apprehension for my property, 
had it been ten times as great; and, to convince you of the reality of my 
confidence, I shall not visit, nor unlock the chest until a full year anda 
day after you have left this chetsau, whenever that may be.’ 

“ Treturned her the keys, si have not the slightest doubt that she 
kept her word. Meanwhile,however, | ought to say I helped Signor Maz- 
zio to effect his escape, though I was careful to relate to the Countess 
what had bappened, that she might not afierwards receive him into her 
service, which she would, otherwise, have been very apt to do.” 


en 


MORE OF THE HORRORS OF WAR IN HUNGARY. 


A sketch of the ruined condition of Temeswar, the Capital of Southern Hungary, ap- 
peared in our columns afortnight ayo. The following detail of the siege was appended 
in a subsequent letier, dated from that place,on the 6th ult—Ed, Alb. 

In my last I gave you some account of the situation and appearance of 
Temeswar ; aud | now, accordingto promise, give a slight sketch of the 
events of which it has been the theatre. Szegedin and the valley of the 
Theiss are almost purely Magyar, but Temeswar has a mixture of Ger- 
man, Servian, Roman, and Magyar population ; the German language and 
civilization is prevalent with all classes. The first shot of the whole war was 
fired in Grass Kikiuda, near here, on the 17th of May last year, when 
Mr. Szentkiraly, the Magyar Commissioner, was sent to take the Servian 
baptismal registers out of the church aud substitute Magyar ones. 
A political revolution in the name of liberty that imposed on whole 
nations baptismal registers of which nobody understood a word but a 
handful of Magyarized nobles, was not likely to give general satisfac- 
tion, and when the sensible burghers of ‘Temeswar saw that the “ splen- 
did financial talents and resources” of Mr. Kossuth consisted in the 
seizure, by military force, of several millions sterling value of corn, forage, 
horses, cattle, sheep, aud all the necessaries of an army, from saltpetre 
and charcoal to sugar and coffee, and the payment for them in bubble 
banknotes having no relation to real property, they shook their heads and 
stood aloof. Between £6,000,000 and £7,000,000 sterling of this worth- 
less paper were coined ; und if the Magyar loyalist, the Serviav, the Slo- 
vach, or the Roman, refused to give the best horse in his stable in return 
for this paper, he was liableto be shot. Kossuth has been compared to 
Mahomet for his eloquence and fanaticism, but in the looseness of his 
ideas of the relation of figures on paper to real property he bears a con- 
siderable resemblance to our own Mr. Hudson, He would not pick a 
pocket or cheat at carda, and his object was not wealth, but power; but 
that hundreds or thousands of persons were ruined and totally undone by 
these magnificent financial bubbles, did not trouble the repose of either 
gentleman so long as each served his turn. 

No sooner had Bem taken Hermannstadt and annihilated Puchner in 
Transylvania, than the corps of General Count Leiningen, sent to relieve 
this brave soldier but unfortuaate general, found its object render- 
ed impossible of accomplishment, and slowly retiring before Bem 
re-entered Temeswar. Bem made dispositions with a view to at- 
tempt to hem in and take prisoner this corps of Leiningen before its ar- 
rival at Temeswar, and sent orders to this effect to Count Vecsey, the 
Hungarian general commanding in the Banat, but this haughty Magyar, 
offended at receiving peremptory orders from a man whom he consider- 
ed a Polish adventurer, disobeyed, and Leiningen re-entered Temeswar. 

In the north of Hungary black cloudg gradually gathered round the 
career of Windischgritz as the spring advanced. Kapolna, hotly con- 





be most happy to | the or of the serpents. Tell me, how- 
ever, before | do so, what amount of money the chest contains 1?’ 
“* Just fifteen thousand pounds sterling ; neither more nor less.’ 
“ | felt uneasy. It was impossible kshould count the money; and as 
there was clearly a flaw in her understanding, I could not be sure she 
would not, on her return, imagine she had lelt sixteen thousand, and call 
me to account for the diiference.. However, it was impossibie, without 
rudeness, to escape from the difficulty ; so I determined, at all hazards, to 
become the guardian of her treasure—and, having expressed myself to 
that eff ect, we quitted the vault. 
“In twoor three days the Countess quitted the chateau. Whether or 
not she ever went to Paris is more than I can say. Weeks and months 
over, and,J received no letter from her. I begun to feel uneasy. 
he had disappeared in a mysterious manner; and should she in any way 
have met her death,I might, for aught I kuew, have lain under the suspi- 
cion of having hastened her departure across the Styx. 

“Spring came, and summer followed ; and still no news of the Countess. 
As I was sitting one fine evening in the park, on a camp-stool, at the foot 
of a huge linden tree, smoking a cigar, and puffigg its fragrant clouds over 
the head of a huge St. Bernard dog. oe lay at my feet, [ was made sen- 
sible of theapproach of a stranger by Carlo’s giving a sudden growl. 

“* Be quiet, old fellow,’ said 1; and then, looking up, [ saw a dark, 
sinister-looking man at the distance of about ten paces. He did not wait 
to be questioned ——s his business. 

“«Tam come,’ said he, looking respectfully at the dog, ‘from Madame 
la Comtesse, and am desirous of saying a few words to you in private.’ 

“ He was, as | now found, an Italian, and, as I conjecture, must have 
served many years among the brigands of the Apennines; for a more ac- 
complished cut-throat, in ap ce, at least, never crossed my path. 

“*We may be private enough here,’ saidI,‘so you can explain your 
business at once.’ 

“ He made no reply, but looked yoo | at Qarlo. 

“*I see, friend, you are afraid of the dog,’ I observed; ‘but there is 
uo ty. 

“I then ordered Carlo to rise and go and lie down under another tree 
which I pointed out to him; which he immediately did, keeping his eyes, 
however, all the while fixed upon my visitor, 

“ The Italian now came close to me, said his narae was Mazzio, and 
that he was come from the Countess to remove and convey to Paris a 
chest with three locks which lay in a certain vault, known, as he said, to 
me. 

“* Bat, friend,’ said I, ‘have you any written order ?’ 

“ He replied that he had not. 

“«* Then you shall not touch the chest,’ said I, ‘nor any one else, till 
the +-"e Seenll arrives.’ ; 

“** Bat should the Countess never make her a ’ said he, wi 
o denibeis wh. r appearance?’ said he, with 

““* Why, in that case, I will deliver it up to her awful heir.’ 

“* That is to me, signor; (am her lawful heir.’ 

“That may be; but I shall require you to prove it, before I deliver 
a li le h ed a littl 

3 ip © turned a little pale, and felt in his bosom as if 
for a sooland I was convinced he had murdered the Countess, and was 


now come to get pussession of his booty. Bat how h ) ; , 
tained a know of the chest, it puzzled me to Geatinns” have ob 
“* And where did you leave the Countess!’ I inquired; perceiving ho 


was not inclined to break silence, 
“ «Tt does not signify,’ said he. 
“ * Bat, friend,”’ Lexclaimed, ‘ it does signify: and unless you explain 
a I shali take you into custody, under suspiciou of having murder- 
er.’ 
“ * No, you won't, signor,”” replied the fsliow, drawing a stiletto fro 
under 's Adee raat yy will silence you with that first. ~— 
“ He was a robust, brawny-looking raffian, with a most unpleasant 
twinkle about the eyes ; while I am not, as you see, a very powerful man. 
But I had anally at hand, whose presence he had forgotten. As soon as 
Carlo noticed the change in the tone of our voices, he crept stealthily to- 





tested for two days, was claimed as a decided victory by neither party ; 
and then followed Giéddéllo and Waitzen, blow after blow, which had an 
electrical effect on the Magyar troops in the south, and, on the 25th of 
April, their columns closely investing the fortress, the gates were shut. 
The garrison, including the corps of Leiningen, amounted to 8,659 men, 
of whom 4,494 were recruits, under the command of General Rukowina, 
a grey-haired veteran of 80, who, 60 summers ago, stood sentry as a pri- 
vale atthe very palace where he subsequently commanded the forces. 
The spirit was willing but the flesh was weak—Leiningen and a Colonel 
Stankovich were the sou! of the defence. The great deficiency was in 
Engiueer officers, artillery, andartillerymen. Instead of 10 engineer of- 
ficers, which is the complement of the fortress, they had, owing to the 
Hungarian and Italian wars, only three; and instead of 390 cannon only 
213. Of the garrison no less than 1,500 were Magyars, 600 of them be- 
ing Szeklers of Transylvania, the most enthusiastic for their nationality, 
and yet during the whole siege they behaved with the most unflinching 
fidelity. 

Tos water which supplied the garrison was all brought from without, 
and raised by a machine in the Fabrik suburb. The first attempt of the 
Magyars was, therefore, to cut off the water; but immediately all the 
old wells were cleared out which produced a tolerably potable water. 
The Bega makes a circuit to the south of the town, and,ia the in- 
tervening meadow was an Imperialist fortified camp, covered by the 
guns of the fortress, butthe river itself was soon turned aside by the 
Magyars, thypugh the instrumentality of sluices made some miles higher 
up, so that inStead of a river it became a bog, its banks forming a trench 
to the besiegers. 

The garrison being now anxious for intelligence various plans were 
proposed to this effect, and that of asharpshooter accepted, who suggest- 
ing that a road through the wood to the north was likely to be passed by 
the messengers of the Magyars, was allowed to take a few men with him 
by night, who lying hidin the wood until they saw a person pass whom 
they believed to be a courier, dashed out upon and seized him and 
brought him alive into the fortress with his despatches, by which they 
learned, for the first time, that the republic had been proclaimed at De- 
breezin. The brave Rukowina now felt that every nerve must be strain- 
ed against the epemy, and accordingly a sully was prepared, but of this 
the camp had full intelligence. Kossuth’s partisans in the town, during 
all the siege, gave siguals tothe Hungarians to be on the alert. The smoke 
of a particular chimney or a while sheet at a particular garret window, 
seen by a good prospect glass, was sufficient to ley the Magyars know. 
At 3 o’clock on the morning of the 12th of May a force of 1,700 infantry 
and 620 cavalry, with 16 cannon, under the command of General Lein- 
ingen, attacked the Fabrik suburb, but the Magyars were all in battle 
array, and after a hot engagement, in which several hundreds were killed, 
the Teaperialists re-entered. 

General Vecsey, who commanded the Magyars, bad pitched his tentein 
Jagd Wald, or Forest chase, to the north-east of the town, aad had a pa- 
vilion superbly decorated, in which there was a great deal of feasting and 
merriment. Formerly a member of the noble Hungarian guard, it was 
bis social position and personal courage, rather than his military capacity, 
that procured him bis command. Instead, therefore, of attempting a 
breach and storm, which would have saved the houses, he resorted to a 
simple bombardment, of which Bem, was remarkable for the humanity of 
his disposition under circumstances of ditlicnlty, as for his skill and bra- 
very as a leader, loudly disapproved, he being, during all these bom- 
bardments, absent in other parts of his command. 

When the bombardment began the terror of the inhabitants was indes- 
cribable: the houses were abandoned. and the cellars and casemates 
crowded, and at first every shell that was heard to whiz overhead pro- 
duced a wail in the casemates , but such is the strange effect of habit, 
that at last the ladies at night used to look tranquilly at the shells hissing 
across the heavens, and if they fell near would skip out of their way into 
the casemates again without tbe least alarm, and even as if it had been a 
frolic. The garrison answered with a constant cannonade, and the fires 
were almost immediately extinguished by numerous engines and a large 
corps of firemen stationed in all quarters of the town. fn the meantime 
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The casemate outer windows were al! stuffed 
with wood chips, and sand bags behind them, in case of elliptical cannon 
shot, for the works in front stood between the besiegers and the casemate 
windows, so as tv guard against horizontal cannon balls; but those, which 
directed at too great an angle of elevation were soon spent, occasio 
entered these apertures. The atmosphere in these casemates wag 

ting, from the crowd of human beings and want of the circulation of air 
and several children died of sheer terror in the arms of their parehts, “ i 
shall remember it as long as I live,” said one of the said citizens to me 
witha sigh and then added laughing, ‘Long afterwards I used to 

it was still gving on, and then used to wake with such delight to find it 
was over. As forthe horses of the Ublan regiment, they were neither 
‘‘to hold nor to bind,” and were at last let loose, and in groups of 20 or 
30 used to rush about the streets as if in the wilds of South America, and 
did no injury as there was nobody in the streets but those connected with 
the fire engines. All those that were killed were at once eaten, for al- 
though there was abundance of corn in the fortress, and although at this 
moment the mill is the only construction in Temeswar that is undam 5 
yet meat was wanting. At first all ate horse flesh, except those soldiers 
that were of the Daco-Roman nation, who for along time steadily refu; 
sed; at last an officer one day, entering a casemate, reproached some Ital- 
ian soldiers jocularly with consuming too much, for, said he these others 
are too dainty soldiers to eat it. The Daco-Romans immediately answer- 
ed, ‘Oh yes, we can eat it,” and from that date they consumed horse 
flesh like the others, and I was told that the Italians made avery eatable 
salad out of the weeds that grew among the grass of the fortifications. 

On the 11th July another sortie was made in the night, in which 93 
Austrians were killed and wounded. The houses now began to fall 
from the incessant bombardment, and the cellars were no longer safe, 
The Governor had at first divided the garrison into three parts: one- 
third on duty serving the batteries on the walls and the fire engines in 
the town, one third in readiness under the corner of the casemates, and 
one third in sleep; but onthe 14th this arrangement was given: up, all 
being put on active service, and taking sleep as circumstances permitted. 
The fortified camp of the Bega was at the same time abandoned. The 
great powder magazine, immediately within the ramparts, was repeated] 
struck by the shells—and is even now half untiled—but they leaped o 
harmless as footbails, the roof having five feet of vaulted masonry above 
it, three feet of packed earth, and then a foot of masonry above. A curi- 
ous circumstance occurred here illustrative of the uncertainty of projec- 
tiles :—-a shell carried off the legs of a horse, and the concussion pitched 
its body right over the powder magazine enclosure wal!, which is 20 feet 
high ; near the same spot, on the parapet, was a provisional battery mag- 
azine with three casks, or 700|b. of powder, and 25 grenades; a shell tore 
the casks asunder, exploded several of the grenades, and yet the powder 
did not ignite. 

The fever now began to rage io the town, and on the 25th of Julya 
quarter of the garrison had perished, a quarter was in the hospita!, a 
quarter ailing and unserviceable, and only a quarter still efficient; and 
on that day alone five surgeons died of the typhus. The bombardment 
had a terrible effect on the patients; even those who were in a fair way 
of recovery during the slackness of the fire, no sooner heard the bursting 
of a shell and the fall of some neighbouring roof, than they would leap 
out of bed in a phrenzy, with fixed eyeballs, creep under the beds for 
shelter, and a couple of hours’ attack of nervous fever ueually finished 
them. In spite of the exertions of the firé engine corps one edifice after 
another fell a prey to the flames. To theconflagration of alarge convent 
of the Merciful Brothers, which served as a temporary hospital, succeed- 
ed that, on the night of the 30th of July, of the two barracks at the 
Peterwardein gate, when the firemen, exhausted by 12 hours’ previous 
exertions, allowed the whole mass to burn to the ground; and a loss, 
quite as painful to the besieged under such circumstances, was that of 
one of the only three engineer officers in the garrison, the brave Colonel 
Simonich, who, while making dispositions to have the fire extinguished, 
had his breast bones burst in by a shell splinter, which proved fatal. The 
hospital was not only full, but in such a state that the air was pestilential, 
tho sick and wounded preferring to remain without surgical assistance to 
entering the hospital. 

The Hungarians, now calculating that the garrison was exhausted, and 
anxious to anticipate the Imperialist forces in an attempt to raise the 
siege, stormed the palisades with a view to possess themselves of the 
works in front of the Peterwardein gate, but were beaten off in spite of 
the extraordinary bravery and impetuosity with which the attack was 
made. A curious ruse on this night produced the retreat of the Magyars: 
—An Imperialist, Captain Metz, going out to the left with the drummers 
and a few soldiers, they beat the drums and made loud hurrabs, so that 
the Magyars, supposing they were taken in flank, retired in confusion. 
The day after the cholera broke out in the town with the utmost violence, 
and increased so rapidly that the garrison began to melt away, some 
days the number of deaths being as high as 160; but Haynau was al- 
ready in Szegedin, unknown to the garrison, who were now in 4 
state of perfect ignorance of the state of the war. “No man of us,” said 
one of the garrison to me, “ regarded his life as worth a day's purchase.” 
At length on the 5th of Aagust, being the 100th day of the siege, Count 
Vecsey offered a capitulation, with all the honours of war, in considera- 
tion, as he said, of the gallant defence. This was peremptorily rejected, 
with the announcement that the garrison would defend itself to the las: 
man. Next morning the officer, looking from the tower of observation im 
the barracks, saw that several batteries were deserted, and the low 
distant booming of artillery in the west announced to the garrison that a” 
large and friendly force was not far off. The gallant Rakowina would 
fain have ordered a sortie as a diversion, but wounds and death, t phus 
and cholera, had so reduced the once strong garrison, that 1,233 infantry 
and 388 cavalry could be alone mustered, and to risk them was to sure 
render the garrison. On the 9th the cannon being louder and louder, 
they knew thata great battle was fought to the west, the sally was 
resolved on, and on the same evening Haynaa after bis victory at Kis 
Beckskerek entered Temeswar ; and thus ended the siege of 107 days. 


ne PA a 
IRISH AGRICULTURE AND IRISH RECKONING. 


An English gentleman was visiting the South of Ireland, and the 
parish priest, anxious to shew him the progress of a little batch of rag 
urchins that were under his charge, took him to the village school, point- 
ing out one boy in particular, who was represented as a miracle at caleu- 
ations. , 

«Just try to puzzle him,” cried his reverence, with a knowing wink to 
his protégé. 

The gentleman began :— ; 

as oa much is na two, my man?” “Four. sir,” replied the boy, 
offhand. “ Well, how much is five times three?” “Fifteen sir, an- 
swered the boy. ‘Six times six?” “Thirty-six.” “Bleven times ten ? 
“ A hundred and ten,” was the instantaneous Pg ; : 

“ He does great credit to your tuition,” said the nglishman. . 

“T told you you could not puzzle him at figures,” seid the priest. 
“ Try him again.” 

‘* How much is twelve times twelve?” “A hundred and forty-four, 
sir.” “Very good, indeed. How much is twelve times thirteen ' bi 

Upes this question the boy looked a little perplexed, scratched his 
head, and after a pause replied,— 

“ That depinds on the crcumstances of the ease.” P ol 
This is the moral of our system of landlord and tenant, and of most 
our civil relations. Up to twelve times twelve, the elementary coarse 
of digging, sowing, and reaping, we are accurate enough; bat we 09 


= 


as the s 


sooner get oat of the multiplication tablejthan all oar calculations depind, 
irewd little boy said, upon the circumstances of the case.— Fraser. 
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MINISTERIAL PROGRAMME FOR NEXT SESSION. 


: ils have aa for the winter season, ander so peculiar 
eee of ee that the pablic will scarcely woader to 
S - very uncommon results. This is the point of time at which the 
re of the Crown usually begin to coasider their plans of action, or 
aa oor the next session; but this year they exter upon that preps- 
—- joy meat with uausaal incentives to diligence. The state of 
peed pri presents an aspect at once of urgent demands for prompt 
re decisive action, and of formidable impediments to such action. lu 
every possible direction, “ something must be done’’; and yet every- 
thing oe ae in those who have to deal with it. On the other 
or ¥v e position of the existing Ministers is one espe cially favuurable to 
a ' Sis manifest that no party desires seriously to assail them ; they 
= tened with po ouster; if any danger awaits them, it lies in the 
ide action. So that the imperative demands of the country 
an see e soggestions of their own situation. It is the percep- 
bermsnice wise ee, which has inspired their councils vith = 
prune . unprecedented energy, and has dictated the vigerous courss of 
ors that js to take possession of Parliament next session, and so 
pe oh to fortify the position of its authors 
ae + te of policy shaped to the exigenciesof public affairs will be 
impeded by formidable obstacles; but merely to contemplate such a 
= implies that its projectors have determined to see no more lions in 
ie rath, except those which indomitable resolation and active courage 
dispose of. The most sanguine courage, indeed, canaot wisely overs 
Took oa and incontrovertible difficulties, which must require time 
either in the workiag out of th sir solution or in constructing the needful 
measures aud machinery for overcoming them. 
We do not at this early date pretend to anticipate the substance of the 
8 bh with which Ministers will advise her Majesty to meet her Parlia- 
ment; bat we shall be violating vo confidence if we trace the statement of 
events and circumstances which will justify the Ministerial programme. 
We believe the country has seldom read a royal speech so pregnant as 
ing paragraphs. 
at erty Term. 5 be not belied, her Majesty will be able to con. 
tulate Parliament on a revival of trade, of which the factory districts 
already feel the effects; and itis to be hoped that other classes will 
ultimately feel a proportionate benefit. This ausp change, although 
ly due to a favourable tarn ia the seasons and a bounteous harvest, is 
also to b2 noted as following upon the successive developments of free 


weakness of iD 





It is to be regretted, however, that the influence of these measures 
and of that revival has not kept pace with some expectations. There is 
no guarantee that the prosperity of the factory districts is not of that 
transient natare which those interested in it have been but too severely 
taught to mistrust; while the progress of agriculture does not seem to 
outstrip, as it ought, the progress of that distress of which all sections of 
the landed interest have so constantly complained. The severe pres- 
sare of fixed charges, private encumbrances as well as the burden of 
jecal rates, is attested by the movement among a class eminent for their 
loyalty, the owners of land, to etfect a transfer of those burdens to other 
classes. A similar pressure on a class still less abie to bear it is shown 
by a rising demand among the farmers for relief in the shape of diminished 
taxation and reduced rents. Recent inquiries have shown that the con. 
dition of the labouring classes engaged in agriculture, long an opprobriam 
to our advancement in civilization, has not improved; while wages ex- 
hibit an universal tendency to decline beneath the lowest level of recent 
times. Itis to be hoped that this depression is in some degree compen- 
sated by greater cheapness ; but in the mean time it neutralizes the ten- 
dency of that cheapness to improve the coudition of these long-enduring 
classes. 

Ireland is comparatively tranquil, and seems to be reviving under the 
providential influeuce of better seasons ; but with the abatement of those 
sufferings which were borne by the people with a touching resignation 
only tov passive, revive also the party rancours that from time immemo- 
tial have torn that unbappy land. For connexion, more or less direct, 
with a transaction of that kind, her Majesty’s representative in Ireland 
has felt bound to dismiss from the commission of the peace three Magis- 
trates, one of them aPeer. After a long and patient observation of events, 
it must be admitted that these animosities appear to be kept alive on the 
other side, by tbe natural solicitude of the Protestant party for an Estab- 
lishment which has never obtained a firm footing in the country, is 
threatened with an increasing force of hostility from many quarters, aud 
reste precariously on the wanivg amount of public opinion among a mi- 
nority both in Ireland and Eagland; and that on the other side, the ani- 
mosities are fomented by the jealousies of the long-proscribed Roman 
Catholics, the subsisteace of whose priesthood is dependent on the 
voluntary contributions of a needy people, and is modified in value by 
thedegroe of interest that can be produced in a highly excitable race. 
The Poor-law, lately introdaced as a necessary measure of beneficence and 
safety, has failed to confer the benefits intended, partly for want of aux- 
iliary measures; and although emigration has removed a great number 
of persons, the consequent advantages have been seriously abated by 
waut of due regulation, 

Indeed, a Seren desire to emigrate is shown by great numbers not 
only in Ireland but also in England; but the numerical weakness 
of the department specially devoted to the management of emigration, 
prevents the public servants from fully meeting the demands »%n their 
attention. 

In alluding to the Colonies, her Majesty cannot but admit that they 
are in a state far from conducive either to her own satisfaction or the 
well-being of the empire; bat still their condition is such as to promise 
amendment ou the application of suitable measures. In Canada, there 
have been disturbances in which her Majesty's representative endea- 
voured to preserve a dignified neutrality ; but to do that he was com 
pelied to leave the scene vf cuuflict in the capital of the province, for a 
temporary retirement into rural privacy; the movement, however, which 
Was then initiated, to transfer that part of her Majesty's domiuions to 
the neighbouring Repablic, has not yet attained success. In the West 
Indies, tue pressure of distress under the varying and still uncompleted 
experiinents of the Imperial Legislature has occasiwned the manifestations 
ofa permanent discontent; but the disatlection has nct yet assumed a 
decidedly rebellious form, nor one which might not be neutralized by 
wise policy and friendly demeanour on the part of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, personated by Governors eminent for bigh qualities and not iden- 
tified with past dissensions, At the Cape of Good Hope, the somewhat 
rebellious exhibition of feeling excited by the measure for making the 
Soath African settlements a receptacle for convicts, has been soothed by 
the judicions and ample concession of the Governor to the demands of 
82 unanimous community, although those demauds were totally at vari- 
auce with the instractions transmitted to his Excellency by her Majesty's 

tary of State for the Colonies: the dangers of opea rebellion, there- 
fore alike disastrous to the colony and embarrassing to the Imperial 
Government, have been averted. The stroug feeling expressed in Aus 
tralia Agaiast the admission of convicts will probably yield to the 
intelligence that the measure is revoked; aud the misiake of sending 
Suvicts on the plan lately annoanced, to the district of Moreton Bay, 
which is a part of New South Wales, will be rectified. 
he Abaudonment, however of the last, and the failure of every 
Preceding scheme for dealing with this great national evil, will render 
i} uecessary for Parliament to aid in revising the system of secondary 
Punishinsnts with a view to the disposal of convicted prisoners. 
The withdrawal of the Australian Constitotion (No. 2) Biil will have 
relieved the anxiety created in the Australian Colonies by both versions of 
Measure; and if some natural distrust has been occasioned by the 
repeated changes of this bill withont any declared cause, the promulga- 
on of traly liberal institutions, coupled with the choice of Governors 
to pected and popular, and plans for enabling the Imperial Goverament 
© Svail itself of assistance in its councils from the accredited representa. 
ives of the dependencies, will impart au unprecedented degree of 
“aon to that vast section of the empire. 
fone her Majesty continues to receive assurances of friendship 
is most of the Powers, the state of uur relations with foreign countries 
not altogether satisfactory. In France, the aspect of affairs is obscure, 
pe. the government not so unequivocally conducted as to make its course 
Melligible abroad: the alliance of the two countries, however, cannot 

Come embarrassing, if we enter upon a perlectly frauk and consistent 
Surse before other nations. Hungary has been invaded by Rassia at the 
anne of the Ewperor of Austria; aad the attempt of the Hung arians to 

‘tain aud amend their ancient constitution #8 that of an independent 
on 6dom has been pat down: bat Eugiaud was not a party to this 
ane et national rights, since her embarrassing position with 
= y in thatrespecs was uot suffered to bea precedent; and in Turkey a 
of ad protest against iavasion elfectually preve nted that violation 

ty = aw which took place in Hungary. It is evident, therefore, that 
uivence of this country has not diminished when it is asserted with 
Ys yeaary resolution; andia future a policy clearly defined, openly carried 


and cousistently pursued i i ‘ 0 f the 
loading powers of Eoreps ae a ee as 





rendered impossible, either from its inherent difficulty | 








Her Majesty will be able to congratulate the House of Commons on 
the fact that the revenue is no: declining. Nevertheless, the Estimates 
to be laid before the Representative Chamber will be framed according 
to tue utinost economy consistent with the efficivncy of establishments 
and the maintenance of the public faith, It ‘5 with regret tha’ the pree- 
sare of the public bardens on all classes is perceived in the demands fur 
dimanition and readjustment of taxation : but a candid view of the state 
of our finances moderates the expectation of any considerable present 
relief in that direction. 


A large section of the public expenditure is for naval and military pur. | 


poses; but a wise economy forbids all reduction that would impair the 
» 44 a 

requisite efficiency of any arm, or cause the improved condition of the 
private soldier to retrograde. 
try with the Colonies, however, will facilitate a new system of Celonial 


delences, and allow a large reduction of the Army wo be safely made at 
no dista.t day; while it 1s to be hoped that the example of perfect open 
ness, candour, aud steadfast consistency in our diplomacy, may so far | 


promote the true guarantee fur peace ia Europe—a thorough understand 
ing between the nations—as to warraat a still further reduction ia out 
forces generally. 

The state of Great Britain is strikingly tranquil; a fact which suggests 
that the present is a favourable period for makiog the representation in 
Parliament conform more closely to the growth of the United Kiogdom iu 
weaith and intelligence, by such an exteusion of the suffrage, with eeca- 
rities for ite proper exercise, as should obtain from the people an extend 

saac io 1 0! ‘he government, an exteaded support in natioual eaterprises, 
an extended interest in thy maiatenance of our institutions. 

The state of the law hos engaged the earnest and protracted attention 
of many eminent men: it is now feit, however, that a labour rendered 
more necessary every year by the statutes that are added to the volumes, 
ought not to be leftto volunteers, but should be taken up with all the 
responsibilty and resources of Government. Measures ready prepared, 
that are hindered for waat of sufficient power in their promoters, will be 
pushed to completion without farther delay. With a close and diligent 
application of the highest abilities and the sincerest zeal, it is to be hoped 
that the law may be rendered consistent with itself and with justice, 
7 ot access to all classes, and plainly intelligible to the pouple at 
arge. 

An auxiliary to the better apprebension of the laws of the land, and to 
a more faithful obedience on the part of her Majesty's subjects, will be 
the active advancement of education; which is indeed the most hopeful 
auxiliary to all steps for the improvement of our social coudition. Here- 
tofore the Government has not found means to keep in advance of the 
necessity or of public opinion in this matter ; but the growing conviction 
in the most influential classes, coupled with the more enlarged and ex- 
alted views now taken as to the functions aud duties of a Church counect- 
ed with the State, inspire a confidence that the most powerfal influence 
will at length be brought to bear on this important subject with favoura 
ble effect. 

The deadly epidemic which visited these realms so severely in the au- 
tumn is gradually disappearing; but, under Divine Providence, the visi- 
tation will not have proved vain. The interpretation of the chastisement, 
now sanctioned by the reverend fathers of the Church, accords with the 
most enlightened views of science and religion, in acccepting the inflic- 
tion as a memento that the laws of Nature and of the Supreme Governor 
of the Universe have not been daly carried out by haman instramentality ; 
the state of our great towns, and even of our raral districtse—the bad 
drainage, the miserable abodes of large numbers of the industrious class- 
es, the defective supply of water, which should be pure and abundant 
the practice of interring the dead among the living—the state of the 
country in these respects has been revealed to our view, and the neces 
sity of instant and thorough amendment has been recognized by the 
highest authorities both in the State and in the Charch. 

Such is the condition of the country, as a frank exposition will show it 
to her Moejesty’s Parliament. Of course, all that is needed cannot at 
once be brought about by “ bills”; but, spurred by the necessity, and by 
a more lofty ambition, Ministers will at once institute a great beginning 
As an essential preliminary, the months intervening before the opening of 
the session will be diligently improved in the thorough digestion and pre- 
eaution of all the measures which it is practicable to introduce; and no 
measure will be initiated which Ministers have not fally resolved to carry. 
Impossible as that may seem from past experiencies, there is no doubt 
that av much wisdom, energy, and hardihood, would instantly place an 
incalculable accession of power in the hands of Ministers: the populart 
ty of their new policy will increase that powcr; so that we are not in a 
condition to predict the negative of their capacity.—Spectator, Nov. 17, 

in the foregoing able article, it is difficult to separate the component 
portions of truth and satire. —Ed. Alb. 


oe 
FAREWELL TO THE COLONIES. 


What is it that ber Majesty’s Ministers mean to do with her Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions ? 
raise that question in the most serious form. For some time past, the 
Leading Journal—distingaished among many things, for the eagerness 
with which official parties court its alliance—has coatinued to publish a 
series of papers tending to prepare the public mind to hear some Colonial 
disaster without too indignant a surprise; but of the whole series the 
most explicit is the one published on Thursday last.” Its subject is the 
news from the Cape of Good Hope; and its apparent purpose is, on the 
one hand, to make light of the course of events in that colony, as likely to 
have no further result, and on the other hand, in case the worst result 
should exnsue—the actual rebellion and loss of the coiony—to reconcile the 
public to euch an event by keeping it in viow as a possible and not 
altogether undesirable contingency. These repeated suggestions indicate 
some fixed idea in high quarters, and the public ought to know what is 
really meant. 

The Times represents, that the thing which gave offence to the Cape 
arose in the most barmless manner; but the recital is a carious and in- 
structive sample of official encroachment. It amounts to this. in Sep- 
tember 1847, » despatch was sent to the Cape, stating that military con 
victs would be transported thither from Mauritias—an African isiand ; 
and “no remonstrance of any kiod was received in reply :” Surprising 
fact! “ Silenti non fit injuria” is the official version of the maxim—you 
may go on till the people cry out. A twelvemonth later, it was announ- 
ced that the military convicts would be seat from Hougkong; and in 
Mirch last, that they were to be sent also from India and Ceylon: allof 
which was completed (in London) “before any angry feeling arose.’ 
Then came the affair of the Bermuda convicts: “ the sentiments of the 
colony on the subject were known in the country, aud Sir George Grey 
promised that no more (convicts) should be sent in future.” That, says 
the T'imes, is all—the dispute has never gone beyond that first stage: 
t-« immensely pro racted voyage of the Neptune—which left Bermada on 
tha 224 of Aprii aud reached the Cape on the 19th of September—has 
prolonged the suspense of the colonists; bat all that has really happened, 
argues the 7J'tmes, is, that‘ the Home Gevernment has presumed rather 
tov much on the acquiescence of the colony in a measure of doubtfal 
tendency—the colony, taken by surprise, has protested somewhat too 
fiercely.” 

Simultaneously with this apologetic and soothing composition appeared 
a paper in the Morning Chronicle, which threw a curious li ht on one point 
—the destination of military convicts. It shows a remarkable suppres- 
sion of documents. A return was made to the House of Commons, which 
professed to include “ copies or extracts of any correspondence on the 
subject of Transportation to the Cape of Good Hope, of later date than 
the address of the House tor such correspondence on the 19th of March 
1849”: but the Chronicle now publishes a letter by Mr. Herman Merivale, 
Under-Secretary for the colonies, asking the [udia Board “ to move the 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India to direct that all soldiers of her 
vajesty’s army sentenced in manver above mentioued (to transportation ) 
by court-martials in the Bast Indies, shall be sent to the Cape of Good 
Hope by the first convenient opportunity, until further orders.” This is 
followed by the reply of the Secretary to the India Board in assent, and 
the corresponding despatch from the Court of Directors. None of the 
documents appeared in the return, On the 28th of March, Sir George 
Grey assured the House of Commons that the Convicts to be sent to the 
Cape “ were not tainted with crimes for which ordinazy convicts were 
made to undergo the penalty of traosportstion,” but that “the plan” or 
“ system” contemplated by Government merely comprised “ticket of- 
leave” men, who bad undergone a part of their panishment: Sir George 
Grey said this onthe 28h of March; the letter of his colleague, Mr. 


SHe Avion. 


The better relations of the Mother-coun- | 


A paper in the Times, this week, is calculated to 


And what is more, it does not that this military convictism has been 
abandoned yet! Sir George is collosgues treat it as a distinct affair; 

and the only disclaimer yet published bas related to further transporta- 
| tion of « ordinary” convicts. Will the Cape colonists then have to make 
& separate “émeute,” as the Times calls it, to resist the invasion of mili- 
lary convicts? 

Phe journalist bes a threat: if the Colonies are not to be regarded as 
“integral portions of ibe empire, sharers in ite weal or woe'’—(ils cash 
and conviets)—~if they will not take off or hands some of those fu »er- 
ous criminal classes that embarrass us eo much—if “itis to be all ‘ give’ 
aod no * take’ as far as we are concerned,’ —it is ae well that it should 
| be known aud remembered, especially when the Estimates come under re- 
vicw.” The Cape s to be flied for the lastidiouspess of ite“ prades wd 

Bul the Times looks beyond ; and bere lies the darksome bint to whieh 
ve bave already siladed— 











“ Buch incidents as the successful émeute at the Cape, sgeinet an Imperial or- 
der, cannot fail to increase the now popular misgivings as to the value of our 
| Colones, and the wisdom of maintaining them at © enormous an expense.” 
Yes, this is the proposition—if the colonies are costly aud not accom. 
inodatiug, opinion will grow in favour of giving them up: and this is the 
opinion which the successive papers ia the Times, whatever their motive 
| may be, have a manifes: tendency to foster; this is the opision which je 
| thrown out to fortify the apology for the official conduct, which is re- 

corded in anticipation of future apologies for the further results. The 
procurante representations of the Times would be useful under two 
kinds of contingency : first, in case the Government were defeated by a 
cuntumacious colony—which stege is already accomplished ; ccocndly, 
in case the course of administration were to result in the separation of 
the Colonies—and already the Times is beating up recruits for that aati- 
cipative apology, vot without an eye to the Manchester gentlemen who 
are 80 hostile to colonies. Lt seems therefore, that, in offichal oircles, 
separation is not an impossible contingency, scarcely a distaut one. Now 
is thateo? Are we mistaken, or is such really the intent of her Majesty's 
Ministers! : 

I is very necessary that this point should be thoroughly anderstood ; 
because if the colony is to be given up, it would be by much the best 
course to spare all further expense of blood and treasure, and jump at 
once to the final arrangement. If it is the deliberate intention of her 
Majesty's Ministers to give up the African colony, let us understand the 
trath, because then the pablic can help to bring about the separation in 
the best possible manner, 

It is the more important to have a thorough understanding, since the 
same arguments which apply to the Cape, muéatu mutandis, upply also to 
Australia, whose unsettled spirit is now notorious, if our African and 
Australian Colonies cast off their moorings, Canada woald scarcely 
hesitate to falfil ber a of annexation, with the concurrence of her 
Majesty's Ministers; fer the main argaments apply also to Canada. And 
then, how loug the West Indies would cling to a capricious parent state, 
we cannot guess. 

Our Colouies relinquished, d fortiori’ we should be bound to give up 
those false colonies our military stations in the Mediterranean, the 
protected Ionian states, and the like 

Then what of India? Similar arguments also apply to India, ite con- 
stantly increasing expenditure and its constantly increasing deficit. 
rue, ostensibly the lodian Government pays for its soldiers; but it does 
not relieve us of all the consequent cost—the permanent liabilities for 
so many more additional regiments to be kept in readiness, the promo- 
tions, the honorary pensions, &c. OF course, persons high in office 
would desire to retain Lodia, because it is so greata preserve of Da LrONAgS ¢ 
but the Colonies free, how could independence be relased to Pada, sup- 
ported as it would be by the economical section of the Libera’s at 
home. 

India and the Colenies gone, what of Ireland ? Especially if she wholly 
ceased to pay, a8 she has in part, that large tribute of rent to residents in 
Eugland which engages #0 ineny persons of high connexion to maintain 
the Union. 

Carry out the process hinted by the Times, and you reduce her 
Majesty's dominions to the bare island of Great Britain. Something might 
be said for that sweeping deprivation, nodoubt: a little island may be 
a great state; only the British state would unquestionably be a very differ- 
ent one from what it is at preseat. Lnstead of inclading wide lands of va- 
ried clime to receive its outpouring emigrants, it must let them go to be 
aliens. lostead of being so wide that the sun never sets upon it, the sun 
would set upon it every day—at this season within eight or nine hours af- 
ter rising. It would no longer be an‘ empire,” bat only a kingdom, and 
not of the largest. Notat all self-supporting in point of food, it must be 
absolutely thrown upon the alteruative of thinning its numbers by starva- 
tion, or becoming really “ the workship of the world,” At very cheap rates, 
too, must the workshop stand open. Bata workshop does not need for 
its head av imperial sovereign; nor would the shrunken state need those 
vast official establishments which vow provide so comfortably tor certain 
families. Tue course of Colonial separation may be justified by suffici- 
ent reasons, but these are incidents that will have to be considered.— 
Spectator, Nov. 24. 


Tue “ Times” anp rue Coronizs.—As far as concerns the conduct of 
the colonists of the Capo, we are ready to agree with Sir Harry Smith. 
that itis excusable, though not jastifiable. It certainly was an indiscreg 
tion, and we have already said as much, to send ordinary convicts to 
colony which had hitherto been spared the infliction, especially « colon’ 
not wholly British, and acquired by the fortunes of war. It was an indis. 
cretion to send them before the ground had been prepared. Tae bumane 
objects of the measure, and the insuperable difficulty of the question, 
must be admitted inexcase. Bat it is impossible not to see that the re 
sultis most uafortunate, and preguant with the most unbappy conse quen 
ces to the colonies, not to say the whole empire. The example cannot 
fail to be contagious; for what colony, unless it be heavily bribed, or 
sternly coerced, will receive those whom one of the brotherhoed hus for- 
cibly repelled 1 At bome the prospect is even more formidable. There 
is a growing opinion that our colonies are useless encumbrances and idle 
boasts; that they contribate little to our trade, and lees than uothing to 
our power; that they are chiefly useful to Government as a source of pa- 
tronage and of official as well as military employment. Already the figures 
of the bankrupt speca'ation are before the world. Asa mercantile affair 
the colonies now enjuy little consideration. One thing only was wanted 
to quicken the popular indifference into positive disgust. It was that we 
should see these costly and useless limbs of empire tarn apon their head 
and centre ; it was that we should see the utter want of beart, of loyalty, 
ot common subordination, which characterizes the system. The pecani- 
ary question once decided against the colonies, the tie of affection or of 
force is all that remains. The colonies themselves cannot but saffer by 
alienation of feeling. Some of them, especially the Oape, we must re- 
tain as stations for our navy, our army, oar commerce ; bat it is 
scarcely possible to suppose that we can take the same imterest and make 
the same sacrifices for the general welfare of the colonial popalation.— 
Times, Now. 24 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 
Without taking part in the controversy perpetually going on, and es- 
pecially reuowed by the late executions in London, aud the atteudaut 
circumstances, noted elsewhere, we have been much struck with the 
following article, albeit we find it amongst the fscetious things of 


Punch. 
OUR LITTLE BIRD. 


THE GIBBET AND THE DEATH-BED. 


Oor Lirrte Binp looks from a chimaey-top. 

A gallows stands upon a prisoa-roof. A mutter and slow roar of voices 
droues bay a an + ete moe as from the devils’ 
it; and gabbling moc , shouting, bleophoesing ~~ we . 
ae man end women ape tw be_pot@> death, than Sone Tee | 

may in the agony show how sinfal it is to kill, Authority is to 

sacrificial reverence to the vital fame of man, by treading it into dark- 
! 

The early sun shines through upon the house-tops. The mists melt apart, 

and in its pr black qaliehumen cmade the unmafiied gibbet. 

The bell tolls, and apturned from below there is& pavement of stony 

faces. —One broad compact mass of inwedged baman feature, with ten 

thousand differences, making one vast up-ooking mouster, with thousand 

of straining eyes, whetted for a feast. 








Herman Merivale, is written on the 28:h of March! If it be answered, 
that Sir George Grey, with his cousia and cullesgues of the Colonial 
Office, thought the transportation of military crimiuais too slight a mat- 
ter to take into the account, thea sacha notion ouly betrays their is 
norauce of the fact, so forcibly represented by Givernor Sir Henry Smith, 
that the Cape Colony is peculiarly unfitted to receive military convicts. 


* The article in the 7imes of the 24h ult could not then have been known to 
the Editor of the Spectator. An extract from it will be fousd. 





i lows waits. And in the . fancy beholdss 
ane wapdeped one the scaffold. Is it dp doled Cais, of the 
First Murderer—branded by Gop, that the Homicide might sor se mi- 
LED ; that every throb even of the fratricidal heart might teach a fearful 


life 1— 
es ane the wands appear—and now there is Cunist’s min 





ister, not shadowy, but in the ; eloquent, tanefal with Cunist’s own 
words, touched with immortal music. ords that promise starry crowns 
io the vwo ponitont heeds, crimson with homicide—blasted with murder. 








A a ep to 
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t stron; repentance bear them upward, they at whom 
eis illo 'vanon pee ~ at things outcast and Sellish—they shall be 
the blessed. Happioess shall be anticipated by remorseful cruel. 
ty — the trap of the gallows shall be as the vestibale to the Abode of 
Far the hengasa heags not for the other world. Christianity, that, 
where we read it, sheds no blood to prove the prociousness of blood ou'- 
red, crowas the pouiteat Aad human law, ia its grave bangling—in 
cet sa ciroamambient coarsiags— aly speeds the evil-duer to 
the fraitioa of his hopes. The sword of justice cats off a fow years of 
heart-sche ia this world, whilst the sustaining priest promises joy eternal 
to a fall remorse. 

But there is one remorseless, stony. She rejects the hope of an im- 
mortal issue. A few momeauts, aod to her owa desolate thought. even 
pow shadderiag upoa aaaihilation, she w.t! be sv much weight of clod— | 
tue clay image of a marderess. Io what chapter, what verso, what sn 
tence of the Book of Caristianity, does spectacled Law read its right to | 
deal death upon this crimsoaed woman, foredatiog her distant natural 
hour, that, with its gradual advance, might briag benigaer inflaeace, 
toachiag that stony heart ty flesh? 

The priest reads on. The hangman hears the sigual word—a Gospel 
Word !—the bol: is drawn, acd man and woman are, by human presump- 
tion, cast beyond hamaa dealiogs—at the moment 4 part and parcel of 
the tremeaduas Fature. And Law is vindicated! And the sacredoes 
of life has been made manifest to all meon—nay, is yet solomaly manifest 
in the two swayed carcases, not yet cold from the retributive dealings of 
hangman jastico. 

Yes, buman life is sacred. A handred thousand haman eyes behold 
the proofs, The haogmia—ghastly moustebaak!—apon his scaffold, 
may look grimly complacen’ at bis work, and ery aloai—‘*Guod Chris 
tien people! Life issacred. You may not doubt it; for [ have killed 
this man aud wo wan that you may koow what a solemn thing is lifle— 
how very, very sacred is human blood.” 

Man and womanare daly slain. And with the act that rids the earth of 
their abomivation, there seems for the time to come a new freedom upon 
the world. We breathe as though relieved of a foul oppression. We 
have got rid of the besetting presence of a daily charne! wickedness that 
seomed to taint the air we drew—to poison the social atmosphere. The 
idea of the atrocity did at times intrude—a household uvightmare. Con- 
vinced we are, that thoaghts of the horrible pair in their last night of 
life, troubled the seep of many a good man and woman in many a virta 
ous homestead. Assured we are, that many, even behind comfortable 
curtains, were unwillingly made to count the hours of the doomed man 
and wife—so arbitrary bad become the thought of murder among 1s; 80 
unceasingly aud familiarly was it made to miogle with our daily imagin- 
ings. And for much of this, let us thunk the coming hangman and those 

eutlemen ushers of the gibbet, who do the preliminary ceremonies in 

abbath print. Tho marderer kills one man; and the aw, in due pro 
coss of killing the murderer, evables the meu who make a commodity of 
tho gallo wa to kill the decencies of human society. For days together, 
they make aboutour common way a very haze of blood. 

The hour bas passed; and the show ends. The living man and woman 
an hour since faating aud stumbling up the narrow stair to their doom, 
are now sent downoward—readily bandied—with the seal of human jus- 
tice on their clay faces. And death, even shamefal death, redeems some- 
thing of the foulness that awhile ago festered them ; for they are now the 
cast-olf coverings of immortal epirita: and what their destiny, and where 
are they ? The very question that the clay suggests, pleads with an un- 
thought charity for the clay itself. May not the wisdom of human law 
be somewhat perplexed by the tranquil face of a gibbet corpse, laws own 
black handiwork. done on law's presumption? Let the dead lips seem 
toask of the Law—* Wherefore didet thou thrast forth my spi itiate 
eternity? By what Obristian rule didst thou outrage the holiness of 
death by making death infamous 7” And, to our thinking, we know not 
where Law sbali finda justifying answer. Haman justice, to our thought, 
stands baffled even by a murderer's corpse. There is no balance 60 nice 
that it may weigh human blood. 

Our Little Bird takes sudden flight. Away towards the Surrey hill, 
Two or three minutes on the wing, and now it settles upona tree that 
gently waves beside a chamber window, There is a deep quietade 
ay the house, fur death is ouly lingering ere it crosses the thres 

old. 

To the chamber is au old man dying. He is crowned with the righte- 
ousuess of a beautiful life. His days have been alike profitable to his 
own soul. Kiadred and friends wait and watch about him. Every tear 
that falls ie asweet offering to death ; a tribute to its consummatiog ho- 
liness of mortal hopes. The mau has played out a long life for the calm 

lory of the time—for the ballowing loveliness of this parting hour. And 

t fails upoahim and about him, and the hum of earth atills, then deepens 























jato immortal masic. And thie is death, the inevitable—and thank Gop ! 
inevitable—fate of the righteous man, whose life has been a daily excel- 


ence. 

And yet this death, the best reward of the best—wein our perverseness 
make the worst punishment of the worst. The same cup that the saint 
drinks of, we force to the lips of the murderer ; and both alike—with the 
blessing of pevitevce—drink life eternal. And by this ignorance—we 
would speak with bumility—it hus ever been our faith that the sacredness 
of death is outraged ; that holy, consecrating Death is affronted in 
its solemnity when burried from its certain parpose, when suborned 
by man to doa seeming ignominy upon his fellow. For the infamy 
is but coremonial : man himself devounces the presumption that would 
punish beyoud the stroke of death. Man—legis!ative man !—becomes so 
modest, merciful, when looking dimly forth upon the Unknown—the 
Impossible ! 

The good man, on Sunday next to be hymned and wept to his honoured 

ve—aad the murderers, thrust prayeriess to-night in a prison-hole, a 
meal for buraing lime that cheats the worm—all lie in the same wide 
bed. Death makes all even, but—we say it—death’s sanctity by force 
is violaied. 

We would seek punishment of life. Of the living hours would we 
make a scourge for murder Of the ranning sand would we make with- 
ering seconds. Every hour should fall with its weight, and the mur- 
derer's grave be “ thoroughly earned.” Not that we have unreflecting 
teaderness fur crime wou'd we save the criminal, but that we would not 
desecrate the holiness of death ; death, that, when mon shall be better 
taugh', will be revealed in his trae beneficence: the deliverer and not 
the tyrant 

Finally, where is our right to sammon death to do our self-willed han- 
diwork! We can fiad no written warrant for it in Christianity—though a 
sort of Ohriatianity is prone to pat on Urim and Thummin to enunciate it 
Any way, whea we would make an offering to the sanctity of life, shoald 
we strangie a man to vindicate the holiness of existence ? 

Aud you would let the murderer live? Yes, That even his life res. 
pee might preach to mea the solemnity of life. But his life should 

e continual mortitication—vconstant penance. Like the dial, in the sun- 
niest time, his soul should know the present hour only by the shade. 


A Littre Birp. 
ee 


DUBLLING, AS IT IS IN FRANCE, AND WAS IN IRELAND. 


We take the liberty, under the present circumstances of society in 
France, to call the attention of the Minister of Public Lostruction to an 
old treatise entitled, ‘The Practice of Duelling and Points of Honour, 
sottied at Clonmel Summer Assizes, 1775, by the Geutlemen Delegates of 
Tipperary, Galway, Mayo, Stigo, and Roscommon, and prescribed for ge- 
neral advp.ion taroughoat Ireland.’ Our readers at home may be apt, 
to fancy we are eiting % me amusing travesty; but we assure them that 
tho tetrates ead justices assembled at the place and time above men- 
tioned did actually issue these ordinances for the regulation of the pablic 
peace, and did, moreover, direct and enjoin that they should “ be kept in 
the pistol-cases of ail gentlemen throughout the kingdom.” Before we 
have done, we will specity a few incidents in illustration of the origin and 
import of this ing, bat in the meantime our Paris correspondence 
urnishee abuodant opportunities for applying the cude in question. 

We very much doubt, indeed, whether the most pugnacious days of the 
Indian army or the Irish bar ever surpassed the present habits of French 
@na/ors in examples of practical combativeness, though we remember 
the story told of a certain Madras station, where duels were forbidden 
within two miles of the cantonments, on account of the incess int reports 
which disturbed the moruing sleep of the colonel’s lady. M. Pierre Bona- 
parte landed at Morseilles, from Aigiers, on the 17th of this month, avd 
we think weare under the mark in stating that witbin the ten days imme- 
diately followiag his arrival, he fought six deels. Que of them came of 
on Sstarday last with the Duke de Ruvigo, who, ia the preseut generation 
is editor in chief of abighly Legttimistjoarnal. After a false start in the 
Mors ing, the combatants, towards the close of thealternoon, got fairly to 
work with sabres ia the Bows de Boulogne. M. de Rouigo, being 
disermed by his opponent of bie original weapon, demanded, ‘or the second 
course, the substitution of small swords, a request which was meton M. 
Bonsparte's side by a counter-proposal of pistols, Meantime, however, 
the “ irieads of the parties” had veen successfully occupied in the very 





Che Alvion. 


sensible, though not very usual, attempt tv arrange matters for their prin- 
cipals, and, “a declaration” Corkeniese duly sigaed, the belligerents 
were carried off the ground. Still, the day had worn on so fast that M. 
Bonaparte was compelled to postpone to the next morning another en- 
gagement which he had formed, and on the subject of which M. Lava 
lerte, editor of another Conservative joarnal, was waiting for him in the 
Salie des Pas Perdus with seconds audjweapons at his disc: etion. This meet- 
og, acoerdingly, took place on Sunday last, when, after an exchange of 
shots upon the most approved principles of measurement, M. Lavalette ad- 
mitted, what the reader will think he might as well have acknowleged 12 
hours earlier, that his sentiments upen the point in question entirely 
coincided with those of M. Pierre Bonaparte. To-morrow’s intelligence 
wil! probably bring us anotwer of these histories, for M. Bonaparte bas his 
hands 60 fall that he cannot afford toilet any arrears of business accamu- 
late. 

The circumstances attending the unlooked for re-appearance of this 
eminent citizen im Paris are doubtless explanatory of his present en- 
gagements, but his puguacity has been long signalized. He shot an 
officer of justice, some years since at Rome; knocked down s doorkeeper 
the other day at the Orleans Railway ; and during the last session of the 
Assembly bestowed a terrific punch in the head upon a brother represen- 
tative, who tarned ont to be the wrong man, and who had never said or 
done anything to offend him. We have no desire to be included in the 
confederation which appears to embrace our brother journalists across 
the Channel, bat M. Bouaparte must permit us to observe that fighting in 
Alrica in obedience to orders would have been better than fighting at 
home in defiance of law. Nobody can impute to him the slightest disin- 
cliaation to this pecaliar method of employing Ris time, but it is clear 
that he is too independent a Republican to accept any antagonist but 
those of his owa selection. At present the favoured individuals appear 
to be chosen from the representatives of our own vocation; though how 
these gentlemen can fiad time for such diversions is to us a matter of 
mystery. The editor of a Cincinaati paper once introduced himself to 
his fature readers, in bis first number, as having, within 24 months, fought 
seven duels, been twice shot at from behind a tree by citizens who 
objected to the set formalities of a more regular enconnter, twice dragged 
through a pond, and once nearly Lynched by a religious congregation, 
whose opivions he had ecandalized. Theliabilities of a French journalist 
are somewhat less diverrified, but bardly less absorbing. There can 
scarcely be asingle redacteur or gerant who has not met his man since 
February. The days of universal Fraternity are worse than the days of 
the Restoration, although then, on one occasion, the whole body of the 
Republican press challenged the whole body of the Monarchical press, 
man for man, Statesmen seem to divide with journalists the chief share 
of such honours. The other day even M. Thiers himself adjourned from 
the Tribune to the field, and we believe that not a balfa dozeu conspicu- 
ous members of the National Assembly could be mentioned who have 
escaped a similar exhibition. Things have, at last, come to such a puss, 
that (though the Cabinet contains as large a proportion of duellists as 
the Chambers) they have been forced upon the consideration of Guvern- 
ment. As our correspoudence observes, an average of two duels a-day 
between members of Parliament has actually ‘caused a certain degree of 
excitement in the public mind, and measures have been taken for intro- 
dacing into the Assembly a kind of prohibitory bill.” 

It is really true, however, that Dublin once presented something like a 
match for these scenes, aud that, too, among those functionaries who 
were especially intrasted with the maintenance of peace. In very recent 
times we have seen the foreman of an Irish grand jury challenged, in 
court, by the Sheriff, bat before the Union such srrangements were as 
common incidents of sessions practice as they now are of French legisla 
tion, For the benefit and encouragement of our friends across the wa- 
ter, we subjoin a few of the best precedents on this head. Lord Norbury 
was 80 distinguished a fire-eater that he used to describe himself as having 
shot up” into preferment. Fitzgibbon, the Attorney-General, fought 
Qurran, the Master of the Rolls, with 12-inch pistols; Scott, Chief Jus- 
tice, fought Lord Tyrawley und Lord Liandaff; the Master of the Rolls, 
again, fought the Dublin County Judge and the Chief Secretary (the lat 
ter because he would not dismiss a certain subordinate efficer); the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer fought the leader of the Opposition, both 
being Privy Councillors, while the debate was gcing on; the Baron of 
the Exchequer fought his own brother-in-law and two others; the Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas fought three country gentlemen with the 
sword, and wounded al! of them ; the First Counsel to the revenue fought 
four barristers; and, finally, Ogle, a Privy Councillor and most accom- 
plished statesmaan, fought Barney Coyle, the great whisky distiller, on the 
sole ground of his being a Papist. In the latter combat four brace of 
pistols were discharged without effect, butone of the parties unluckily 
tumbled over a potato-trench and broke bis arm. We give these exam- 
plos for the best use thet ean be made of them; but we think our Pari- 
sian friends must be conscious that such habitual methods of transacting 
public business, however chivalrous and animated, are not exactly calcu- 
lated for the restoration of those peculiar blessings Which France is now 
found to nead.— Times, Nov. 30. 











THE PASHA OF EGYPT’S CHALLENGE TO THE JOCKEY CLUB- 


Mr. Greville,in favouring us some weeks since with particulars of the chal- 
lenge from bis Highness the Pasha of Egypt, which it will be recollected was 
communicated to him through the medium of Mr. Charles Murray, the Brit- 
ish Consul-General, stated that, previous to entering into any preliminary 
arrangements with regard to the match, he had thought it right to put 
a variety of questions as to certain points on which be deemed it essential 
information should be supplied. In a very interesting communica ioa 
received by the last overland mail, Mr. Murray answers the questions 
serialim, aud Mr. Greville having courteously furnished us witha copy of 
the correspondence, we cannot better consult the wishes of our readers 
than by publishing it at length. The match, should it be made, cannot be 
run until next year. 

“ London, Sept. 30, 1849. 

** My dear Marray,—lI have received your letter, with the interesting 
challenge on the part of the Pasha of Egypt. I intend to read it to the 
Jockey Clab at a meeting there will be at Newmarket next week, and 
to publish a letter (which I will write) in Bells Life, announcing that 
such a challenge has been made, in order that any persous who may be 
disposed tu accept it may have the opportunity of coming forward. I 
think it by no means anolikely that the match may be made, but as the 
owners ol valuable horses will not be iadaced to incur the expense and 
risk of the voyage, to say nothing of the stake, without previously obtain- 
ing the most ample information wn all points. I think it better (to save 
time) to ask you to take the trouble to give me answers to the following 
poiuts, on which [ anticipate that inquiries will be made of me:— 

‘Io the first place, is his Highness the Pasha to be depended on? Is 
he certain to hold to the match if made, and not back out, and leave the 
English in the larch, with all their trouble, risk, and expense ? 

“2d. In whose hands would the stakes be deposited ? 

“3d. Would the course be a tract of ground ten miles long, or a round 
course to be goue over repeatedly, making the whole distance ten miles ? 
It would, in fact, be necessary that we should know exactly what sort of 
course we should have to run over, and whether it would be a race-course 
ora tractof country. If the latter, whether it would be such as the 
Engtish jockeys could find their way over ? 

“4th. Should we be quite certain of fair play, and no interruptions or 
molestations, if we bad the best of it? 

“5th. Are there any races at Cairo, and have the horses the Pasha 
would enter ever run races ? 

“6th. Do you know whether horses brought by sea (which I sup pose 
would be the best way) from Eugland to Egypt bave suffered from the 
voyage, and how long it would take for them to recover from the effects, 
and be in conditivn to run? 

“7th. Have any English horses ever run races over the sands you de- 
scribe, and is it supposed that their action and their epeed are, or are not, 
affected by ground so different from what they are accustomed to? 

* This is a long list of queries, but in a matter involving such large sums 
(besides the ond of the Boglish turf) you will excuse my troubling you 
with them. “C. GREVILLE.”’ 


* Cairo, Oct. 28. 

“ My dear Greville,—In reply to your letter of the 30th of September, 
I will now proceed to give you, categorically, answers, so far as [am able 
to do so, to all your inquiries. I have jast returned froma visit to the 
Pasha, with whom I beld a long conversation on the subject of the pro- 
posed race, and all the points which | name in this letier, as dependent 
upon bim, you may feel assured are correct, as I had ‘them from bis own 
lips, without the intervention of an interpreter. I now take your questions 
in the orderin which you put them. 

“Ist. L consider that his Highness is fully to be depended on quoad 
the bona fide determination to bold match, and moreover, be feels sv 
confident of winning it that be twice repeated, before many witnesses, 
thathe would give the Eaglish horse a start of the length of his Desert 
Palace, about 300 yards. I presume our English pride would scorn to 
accept this proffered advautage! 


“Yours, &c., 








December 29 


“ 2ad. As to the stakes. The Pasha leaves the amount entirely to the 


English. Heisready tostake any sam, from 10,0001. 
would make no objection to the stakes b deposited, on tne suet 
in any Earopean Consulate selected by the oglish. sides, 

“3d. The course would nox be a circular or artificial one, but « strai 
ran over a tract of country. He named the points of starting and wi 
to day, aad I consider it to be a course of 11 or 12 miles. [| thing I 
tioned to you before that it is undulating ground, not hilly; it ra <> 
not bard, smooth sand, like the New York race-ground, but ia somes — 
nearly fetlock deep, in others rather stony ; but upen the whole precee 
be coasidered fair galloping ground, though certainly not in Eaglish —_ 
mation fit to becalled a race-course. oie con. 

“ 4th. There is no fear bat what the English would have fai : 
Highness will not smooth or level the panel but he 4 ey. His 
(soldiers) the whole length of the course to keep it free from Gilene 
ruption. ater. 

“ Sth. Webhad lately some races here over a large portio 
same ground named for the race with the English; of divtenes wean 
eight miles, it might be afew farlongs more or less, as I doubt if jt .- 
been accurately measured, the winuer ran it in about 19 minutes, I do 
think the time could have been takea with great accaracy, bat I wag _ 
the ground myself, and so many watches were used and compared shee 
i fee! assured the error could not be more than 30 seconds. The hor : 
thatran in these races were all of the second quality, nor did the Pasha ond 
any horse, much less any one such as he would produce to run» ainst 
the English- The truth is that neither I, nor any Goober here has ey 
been allowed to see his best horses, which he has studivusly ecaceal 4 
from the eyes of the profanum oulgus at his harem. One thing is certain 
—that they are pure Arabs, and | believe he has nowthe best Arsh blood 
in the world. I can tell you nothing about their actual speed; my impres. 
sion is that over our Newmarket or Ascot cources, of two or ihree miles 
they would be distanced by our secondrate racers; bat in bottom they are 
wonderful, and if youare to make this match, it is botiom you mast ook 
out for. Our horses are so superior in stride that there is nothing to fear 
on the score of speed. 

“Gib. This question many persons in England are better quali 
answer than maou: My belief is that, om osing eight By nnn 
were sent out here, perhaps two or three might suffer from the Voyage so 
as not to be easily brought into ranning condition. = if [ were bringin 
out horses of my owa from England to ran them here, | would = 
assuredly not submit them to the tender mercies of the Atlantic 
and Bay of Biscay, but would travel them through France to Marssilles 

“7th. This question, again, is one which, after the information | haye 
given you, youand your colleagues on the turf are much more able to an. 
swer than myself. I believe that no English racer has ever run in this 
country, but it stands to reason that horses accustomed to run over two or 
three miles of smooth tarf must have both their speed and action affected 
by being called upon to run over 12 miles of uneven ground. It was on 
this account I said in my last letter that in my opinion a first-rate thorough 
bred steeple-chase horse would be more likely to win arace of this kind 
than an ordinary racehorse. 

“ Having now gone through your seven questions, I add afew remarks 
for your further information. [have betore mentioned that a portion of 
the ground to be run over is rather stony—not large stones, but still | 
and numerous eno'gh to bruise a horse’s foot when going at fall agua, 
and to rick throwing him down; asa protection against this, the Arab 
horses are all shod with a shoe, or rather plate, which covers the whole 
of the sole. Whether English horses could after a month or two’s prac- 
tice run in shoes of a similar make I know not, but, perhaps, for this par- 
ticular course an English shoe, with a leather to protect the sole, might 
bo the preferable plan. The horses should be sent out in November, so 
as to bave fulltwo months to train here, as 1 could not recommend fixing 
the race later than February, on account of the heat. I would take care 
that the ground should be named two months before the race, to give the 
English jockeys and trainers fall opportunity for knowing every inch of 
the course; and the Pasha is so liberal in these matters that | have no 
doubt he would run up a set of stables in any spot we might select. His 
Highness told me to-day that he meant to enter two horses and two mares 
(though of course he might add or subtract from this number at his p!ea- 
sure), aud that the English might enter -— number they pleased ; but 
that he would have only one race, and that he would consider that one as 
decisive of the trial between the Arab and English racers. His High- 
ness added, ‘ Let them send their best, and if I beat them, let them not 
say these are inferior horses, we have better in England. It I beat them 
once, | shall consider that I have beat their best, and I will not ran any 
more.’ 

“ [ have only to add that the weights are to be entirely at the option of 
the respective parties. Hoping that I have ngw left no point unexplained, 
I re-enclose you your letter, thinking it possible that you kept no copy of it, 
in order that you may refer to your questions. My full conviction is 
you can beat your enemy, but do not despise him; send good ones or 
none, for the honour of Old England. 

“ Believe me, my dear Greville, very truly yours, 
“CHARLES A. MURRAY. 

‘““P. §. Since writing this letter I have received your last note, and 
seen the letter in Beli’s Life. Travellers arriving from England by this 
steamer have eveu averred that the challenge is taken up in England, and 
two of the horses already named. For Heaven’s sake be prudent, and 
let nothing be done in a burry; above all, if possible, try and prevent 
any sporting volunteers from sending out horses here on a speculation; 
if they lose, they will disgrace us; if they win, they will prevent the 
great stake from being run for. I, on my part, wiil urge the Pasha not 
to run against any horse or horses not sent out with the sanction of the 
Jockey Club, at least until the great race comes off. I have no doubt you 
can wip, but never having been myself on the turf, or had practice in 
training horses, I cannot say whether a racehorse or a steeple chase horse 
is the best for the object in view. In my opinion the race can hardly be 
run this year; for you must send out a regular draught of the conditions, 
to be approved and figned ty both parties, a forfeit declared in case of 
either withdrawing, and your horses should be here in November early, 
in order to give them a full two months’ training bere in cold — 

“ Cc. < Pid 


In reference to the subject, the Bell's Life adds the following letter 
dated Malta, Nov. 13:— 

“ The last race at Cairo between Arabs, about two months since, was 
said to have been ran (eight miles) in 20 or 23 minutes—one said 17 (it 
was over the ground which will probably be selected for the match) ; 
but of this fact there is a question, as no regular time-keeper seems to 
bave been on the ground, which is not so very heavy, but irregular, with 
stones, which might, however, be removed, and should be for an Buglish 
thorough bred to win on. A first-rate steeple-chase horse, in the opiaion 
of our Euglish jadges in Egypt, wou'd be the sort of horse, as he is 
to lift his legs higher in gallopping, aud would not be so likely to come 
down. 

“ Compressed hay and oats must be brought, as there is none of either 
here. Arabs are fed on barley and chopped straw. 

“Shoes should be broagbt, or a blacksmith. Don’t hold the Arabs too 
cheap. Abbas Pasha has 400 to 500 hurses of the very best blo.d from 
the Nedgdicoantry. Mares iuEgypt are more generally longer-wiad 
than horses. 

‘The general opinion is, as to speed, that an English three-parts-bred 
horse would beat on turf any Arab. They never exceed 15 bands. 

“ Riders. —The Pasha will probably mount his horses with We 
riders from Mecca—wiry, light men of eight stone—good riders, ~~ 
judgment. Some experienced persons must come out to my 
preliminaries. The course will be marked out and kept by the Pashs. 
He has only to give the order to insure its observance. He relies prince 
pally on the bottom of the Arab, wnich he cousiders superivr to any 
distance. It is the opinion of all the Boglish that they ought to bea:, nor 
will they back the Arabs, though their own people will. The race 
not be run later than March, and stipulate not during the Hampseea ¥ b 
which blows during 50 days, i. e., from the 20th of March to the 
of May, but only at intervals. 1t is from the Desert, and very hot. the 

“ The. irregularities and looseness of the course appear to me to be bt 
only circumstances to render the result for a moment doubiful, as tt mig 
interfere with whatalways tells in a thorough-bred— bis 
stride.’ "’— Bell's Life in Loudon, Nov. 25. 


—- 


Tue Brotuers Montesquiou anp THE Homicipes aT Sr. pce 
We rarely make room in our columns for murders, accidents, os = 
items,which fiaud a more appropriate place in daily joaraals. e test, 
ted, therefore, six weeks ago, to notice a distressing case at St. 
wherein the lodgers at an hotel were attacked without any ®PP¥ 
provocation by two young travelling Frenchmen. A late number 
National Intelligencer bas the follo ing article on the subject. etoed © 
‘ ‘The deplorable and almost incomprehensible event which pr ae 
much sensstion in the public mind at 8t. Louis afew weeks og°, oer 
much grief in several families, seems to have excited equal sen = 
and grief in France. The last steamer brings out from Mr Bives, 
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De aT i to Senator Benton, with many letters 
Minie eal fae To others to Senator Soous Wander 
sad the Hoa. Mr. Winthrop on the subject of this most melancholy 
Casts These letters make known the fact that the father of these 
r 


the . : 
72204 Gre hia own life two years sgo, and that their elder brother is 


; hence arise the irresistible inference that iaher- 
jo Fess ees out in the two brothers at St. Louis. All 


ited weaully in the same terms, as being remarkable for the 
a ro] f mead and their *‘ mild and iacffensive manners ;” 


uited States for information and recreation, and 

that they come to ener country, aad with ample means and credit. 
aly es from a family in France notouly of a great historic name, 
ae che’ fur private virtues. The celebrate Duke de la Roche- 

bat die 1 tie court, suthor of the “* Maxims,” is their grandfather on the 
fancau'< Yo the preseat Duke de la Rochefaucauld writes in their be- 
mother’s st ephows The General Oudinot, (Duke ) of Reggio, and Gene- 
halt a bis & Dake) of Padua, also write io their behalf as relations. The 
ral arrighi. aiou himself belonged to the distinguished and amiable 
yep f th pend Many Americans in Paris, among them Mr. W. H 
family of the New York, also write, and with all the deep feeling which 


Aspiowall, of sized conditioa of the unhappy mother aad rela- 
~ wees inepires. These letters and official attestations are all 


tions 
for warde 


se to be ine 4 
— — the trial has not yet taken place at St. Lodis. These pa- 


i e a deplorable case of inherited insanity, break 

- bn o apace and inadion to a most calamitous eveat. A calm 
oa on) rejadiced trial is assuced by the character of our population, and 
— P cular conduct of the inhabitants of St. Louis at the time of 
by Oe Pilel cocersene’, and where the circumstances were 80 exciting. 
the aaeauble young men killed, two others wounded, all in their own 
— by strangers just arrived, and between whom and themselves not 
—_, look had been exchanged; the crowded hotel and the neighbour- 
hood raised by the loud report of the firearms, and rushing to the ghastly 
scene; yet the arrests were made without violence, the unhappy strau 
rs conducted to prison without barm, and, upon some fear of an attempt 
on the prison, conducted to the military barracks fifteen miles distant, and 
there militarily guarded and protected. This was honourable to the pop- 
ulation and to the character of the hotel, Barnum’s, one of the most res- 
table in America, and whose proprietor was the uncle of oue of the 
oung men killed. This calmness, moderation, and regard to justice and 
Tora at the moment of the catastrophe give assurance of an unpre- 
‘gdiced trial at the time it shali take place, and that these unfortunate 
young geulemen will be dealt with precisely as if they were our own 
wy Goop Hore.—News from the Cape is six days later than our 
last advices, viz, tothe 28th of September, and although of a gloomy 
character, is somewhat more promising tban the former. The governor, 
Sir H. Smith, was at Cape Town. The excitement relative to the arrival 
ef the coavicis off the colony continued unabated. The Anti Convict 
Association had addressed powei ful appeals to the governor, to induce him 
to take upon himself the responsibility of sending the convict ship and 
her freight to Ascension, or any other place, but he steadily refused to em- 
broil himself or bis authority in the matter, and ina manifesto returned to 
the association a day or two prior to the sailingof the Minerva, Sir Harry 
expreesed his deep sympathy with the cause of the colonists, but object- 
ed toact without orders from the home Government, and set forth the ex- 
treme danger of any interference with the destination of the convicts, as a 
messore {raught with the most fatal consequences—as, in the event of 
their being illegally transferred to any other port than to that one to which 
the constituted authority consigned them, they could rise and massacre 
the whole crew of the ship, and set themselves free, as a justifiable act 
under such circumstances. The colonists had prohibited supplies to the 
army, navy, and all Government establishments, and no supplies accor- 
dingly were granted. The | oohgead was compelled, in this state of things, 
to make bread in his own house, a situation in which Commodore Wy vill 
was also placed. 


| to St. Louis, to have their etfect in explaining a transastioa 
r : hensible 











Tax Cuovera tn Sian—A correspondent of the Straits Times writes,— 
"S regret to say that the cholera, that awful visitation of God, has, in its 
onward march, reached Bangkok, and made most foarful ravages among 
its thoughtless multitade. Ou Sunday, the 17th of June, a few cases occur- 
red within the city well and near the palace; by the Tuesday following it 
bad 60 increased that 80 bodies were taken to a single “ wat” for burning. 
On Tuesday, Friday and Saturday it raged so that its horrors are beyond 
all description. You could not walk out even a short distance without 
seeing dead bodies lying in all directions, and persons attacked while 
walking from one place to another, who perhaps oftentimes never reach- 
ed their homes. . 

So great was the number of deaths that they found it impracticable to 
barn them all, and many were buried and multitudes more thrown into the 
river just as they had died. Youmay form some conception of the num- 
bers by knowing that in many of the wats 400, or nearly that, were burned 
inaday. They were brought and laid in piles and fuel applied, when 
they were consumed like heaps of logs. No parade, no funera), no other 
object but to hasten them aa to the wat, where they often were left to 
be burned by those who would attend to it, or to put ify on the ground.— 
Perhaps in the three days Jast mentioned not less than from 20u0 to 3000 
died daily; and at the end of 12 days it was known that more than 20, 000 
victims had fallen. Since that time it has very much abated, but has by no 
— ceased- Among those who have died were very few of the higher 
classes. 

The mortality is said to have been not so great among the Chinese inhab- 
itante. It is thought that within a radius of 25 or 30 miles not less than 
30,000 have been swept off by this fatal scourge, within the last two or 
three weeks. The Singapore authorities have directed all vessels from 
Siam to be examined, and those wiih a foul bill of health to be placed in 
quarantine.” 


Founpgring or tHe Panpora Srzamer.—lIntelligence was on Tues- 
day received at the Custom-house of the total loss of this steam-ship, 
which took place on the morning of the 26th of last month, while on her 

sage from London to Alexandria. She was fallen in with by the Asia, 

aptain J. Roskell, bound for New South Wales with emigraats, in lat. 
48 31, loug. 619 W. The Pandora making a signal of distress, the Asia 
hove to, aud as soon as the former vessel came up the master begged of 
the Asia to send her boats to them, for the Pandora was fast settling down 
and ungovernable. This was instantly done, the first and second officers 
ofthe Asia taking charge of them. On rowing alongside, the steamer 
was found tobe full of water, and not a moment was to be lost. Her 
erew, 15 in number, immediately sought refuge in the Asia’s boats. In 
another moment they would have all met with a frightful deatb, for her 
boilers exploded, blowing up her decks, and the ship instantly went 
down. Nothing was saved by the crew, all they had being the clothes 
they stood in. On board the Asia they received every kiudness and at- 
tention. It wes the intention of Captain Roskell to ship the crew on 
board the first vessel the Asia met bound for London; bet, not sueceed- 
'ng, they were taken on to Madeira, where they were landed on the 2nd 
‘ast. The Pandora was fully insured at Lloyd's. She was quiteanew 
Steamer, having been launched afew months since from the ship-build- 
ing yard of Messrs. Roberton and Co , the engineers at Millwall. She 
had been purchased by the Egyptian Government.— Times, Nov. 29. 








Truat sy Lot at Leeps.—Miss Leggatt, a young woman tried at the 
leeds Borough Sessions, on a charge of stealing a violin, and sen- 
waned to six weeks’ imprisonment, was on Thursday last liberated from 
= Borough House of Correction by order of Sir George Grey, the 
ome Secretary, the Crown, under the extraordinary circumstances of 
ps “cay laving granted her a free pardon. The particulars of the extra- 
> a aud disgraceful conduct of the jury, who could not agree upon 
—— have been already published. it will be remembered, that 
eid - age several hours ia fruitless discussion, the jury agreed to de 
pie ap cendiot by lot, and two pieces of a quill pen of unequal lengths 
_ posited iu a hat, the long one to denote the i and the 
Fa one the guilt of the prisoner ; that the short piece happening to be 
oa firs', the twelve good men and trae at once returned into court 
= 4 verdict of guilty agaiust Miss Leggatt. This extraordiuary con- 
a Was forthwith repurted to the Home Secretary, and the result has 
~ m the discharge of the prisoner. Sume of the jary have tried to sbaf- 
_ of the disgrace they bave brought upon themselves by giving dif- 
tpi coutradictory etztements of what took place in the jury-roum, 
} agree in confirmiug the fact that the verdict was in truth the re- 
sult of a luttery.— Globe, Nov. 29. 





os Haut or Commerce.—Yesterday the Hall of Commerce, Turead- 
when — Was put up to auction, at the Auction Mart, by Mr. Norton, 
who ete re Was @ Very numerous atteadance of capitalists and others, 
Stated = in the habit of attending the establishmeut. The auctioneer 
en bat the cost of the Hall of Commerce was abou: £80 000, and that 

Beal present as 2 fair investment was £60,000. The first offer wae 


late Count Montesquiou) laboured auder insanity | paper 











£20,000, then the biddings reached £35,000; the auctioneer said that 
was about the sum given for the site, which contained about 9000 feet. 
The property, after an active competition, was eventually knocked down 
for rer , which was stated to be below the reserved sum.—London 
-—(This beautiful building was erected several years since, and de- 
signed as a rival to Lloyd's Coffee House, in the Royal Exchange Build- 
ings. It was the speculation of a Mr. Moxhay, a fancy-biscuit er, an 
illiterate man, buta great lover of architecture and thearts. If we re- 
member rightly, be pianned ithimself. The investment bes turned out 
badly.— Ed. Albion. 

Provits oy tue * Times” Newsraren.—Eastcourt, near Wokingham 
in Berkshire, the beautilul seat of Admiral Sir Jobn Sinclair, has been 
purchased by Mr Walter, the Member for Nottingham. The property 
fetched nearly 60,0002. 








ITALIAN OPERA, ASTOR PLACE. 
porva®, December 24ih, 1819, for the fourth time, Donizetti's Opera Buffs, 


DON PASQUALE, 


NOTIN. osc eres ccsssceceeereceneseeeenaesseenensensteegeuees Signorina Borghese 
yee TISTID ITIL T Tir Tree Signor Guidi 
MUOGUMEE . ssa sicccseccesccersceeesesseseceees seeereeseece Sgnor Sanquirico 
Mada feta.:.srvercvsrccccccsscccscesssescsicete sesvessseces Signor Kuesi-Corai 
Conductor and Director... .j..scsccesevesecvsesevecseees MAX MARETZEK. 


In order the better to prevent confusion, carriages will set down, beads east; and take 
up, beads west. 
Ry of oy gem seals, SpBpaee or a secured either for the night or for 
the season, mission at oor on evening of ormanc t 
simpler 3 conta pectfal tes a ote 
u re are most ree in that n reson will, und 
cite be admitted, without delivering hie ticket. Geecen tickets Hor A omnetek 
able renders the strict enforcement of the above rule absolutely necessary. 














—= 
seventeen gentlemen, justices for the district of Montreal. The appoimt 
meats of J. Morton and H. L, Routh, Bequs. Wardens of tho Montreal 
Trinity House, and of J. G. Mackenzle, Bsq., Harbour Commissioner, 
are also revoked, for the same cause—the putting their names to the aa- 
nexation wanifesto. The letter addressed to one of the offending magio- 
trates has been published, and we add it. Why it should have been es 
long coming, and why Lord Blgia’s ministry did not dismiss the culprits 
of band, they best know. Probably, time was requisite for obtaining 
from each bis confession of guilt. A certain tardiness in legal justice 
may be desirable, bat in political justice it is prodactive of more barm 
than good. 
Secreraany’s Orrice, Tonowro, 5th Deo., 1849. 

Sir:—lI bave the boaour, by command of the Governor General, to ee 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of the 3d ult., in whieh you admit 
yourself to be a party to an address to the people of Canada, which was 
lately published in several of the newspapers of the Province, and ia 
which uddress separation from the British Empire and annexation to the 
United Siates of America, are recommended as a remedy for certain evils 
under which the Province is therein alleged to be labouring. 

His Excellency feels bound by a sense of duty, as well to his Sov 
and the empire at large, as to the people of Canada (themselves, not 
to maintain the connesivn of the eles with the parent state, by the 
fullest exercise of all the powers conferred upon him by Her Majesty. bat 
to discourage, by all tbe means constitutiona ly within bis con*rol, every 
attempt calculated to impair it, 

In the performance of this duty, there can be no desire to question any 
ohe upon mere abstract speculations regarding different forms of govera- 


Box office open every aay, from 9A. M, till 4 o'clock, P.M. Doors open at7 o'clock; per-| ment. It is for parties to satisly themselves to what extent they may 


formance lo commence at? |-2 o'clock. 





Exchange at New Yors on London, at 60 days, 108 1-4. 


proceed with such speculations, without the risk of compromising them 
selves by a breach of the laws of the land, 





DB ALBION, 


NBW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1849. 








when sach person entertains this opinion, not as a speculative theory, 


change, it appears to His Excellency pertectly obvious that, spart from 
cousiderations or inquiry a8 to consequeaces of a still more serious 


To ConnesronDexts.—Our friend in Toronto is informed that the Empire | Charscter, such party should pot be permitted to remain in the anomalous 
City from this port on 2nd Jan. will stop at Port Royal, Jamaica, on her passage | **4 iavidious position of holding « commission during the pleasare of a 


to Chagres, to land passengers, 

Later From Evrore.—The Hibernia, Canard Steamer of the 1st inst., 
arrived here on Tuesday morning. Her advices are not of great import- 
ance, although efforts are never wanting to give im portance to every ar 
rival. 








Mr. Cobden, the indefatigable, is again prominently before the public 
with a scheme four giviog the hard working inhabitants of cities a name, 
if not a local habitation, in the country—or, ia plainer language, to pro- 
cure for his own political friends an inf'vence in County elections. Through 
the machinery of a National Freehold Land Society, furnished with 
means by the savings of the operatives, large estates are to be purchased 
and cut up into forty shilling freehold slices, the votes therewith obtained 
being intended to counteract those of the landed interest in County elec- 
tions. By this newly concocted scheme, working men are invited to de- 
vote their savings to the acquisition of political power—an exceedingly 
questiouable way of applying any surplus that labour can put up. Many 
millions per annum, Mr. Cobden truly states, might be saved for this pur- 
pose, if the operatives would give up dram-driuking But if for this pur- 
pose, why not for one more simple, more easy, more incumbent upon 
them, more humane, more commendable under every point of view 7? 
Why not devote these millions to the direct amelioration of their own phy- 


Sovereign power be desires to subvert. 

Ae by your letter you have admitted being a party to the docoment in 
question, His Excellency commands me to inform you that Her Majesty 
bas no farther occasion for your services as one of her justices of the peace 
for the district of Montreal. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your most obdt. servt., 
To ——, Esq, J.P., Montreal, J. LESLIB, Beo'y. 








Tue Corosiat Potrcy or Great Barirain —In the absence of war, 
insurrection, pestilence, or any other immediate and urgevt matter on 
which parliamentary aud public attention may be concentrated, it can 
scarcely be doubted that the above grave sabject will stand prominently 
forward at the approaching session of Parliament. The Queen's Minie- 
ters must stand boldly up, and answer the charge vaguely brought againat 
them, that they are inclined to tamper with the question of holding or 
jetting go those colossal portions of the British Empire, generally denomi- 
nated the Colonies. An article from the London Speetator will be found 
above, in which our position is stripped of much extraneous matter, and 
we are brought to look it fairly in the face. It has been surmised that 
the Times has latterly been taking its cue from Downing Street, and if 
this were so, the Whigs would be, for once, contemplating a movemeut 
of most extraordinary magnitude, altogether at variance with their ha- 
bituai Leisser aller system. But the Times repudiates the impeachment, 
though in anything but «trong languege. How coolly it treats the momen- 


ecal and moral necessities, without the roundabout and dangerous pro- | tous question, and would suggest the disunion of the body and ite members, 


cess of passing them through the hands of political schemers! We love 
the people, and regard their rights and privileges w ‘th profound respect ; 
but we hold it eminently pernicious to preach up to them the doctrine, 


may be gathered also from a short extract elsewhere. Thank Heaven, 
though, environed as this great topic is with difficulties, it is not to be sum- 
marily settled by an article froma London newspaper. It should be ob- 


that the support of a certain set of political nostrums cana beolve them | gorved that on the 27th ult., when the Times disavowed Ministerial in- 


from the hard necessity of toil. Mr. Cobden has been in some re 





a pet of large numbers of his countrymen, and him whom they have set 


fl , it fell back, from the Colonies in general, upon the Cape of Good 


up, they do not like to pull down. We believe, however, that his in- | fullect extent. . 


uence is not exactly what it ence was, and this new crotchet will 


scarcely realize his expectations. We trust it will not. 


Amongst minor topics of interest we may mention the probable tri- 





umph of public opinion in a matter of local interest only, but of conse. | ted Service Gazefte, brought out by the last Steamer. 


quence as showing that when contioually directed to a legitimate pur. 
pose it must have its weight. A royal commission is appointed to consider 


When, however, an individual arrives at the deliberate conclusion that 
what he deems the evils under which his country labours require not 
merely a reformation of the constitution, but its entire overthrow, and 


sible to be realized in some remote and undefined future, but sctaally 
takes measures directly intenled to bring about such ee 


Hope in particular, for which it advocates r-<ponsible Government in its 


Nicaraoua.—In connection with this subject, we believe that a very 
undue importance has been given to the following paragraph in the Uné- 


; 


We have heard from good authority, that Lord Palmerston is determined to al 
low of no American interference in Nicaregua affairs, and that, at all events 
Britioh interests shall not be menaced either on the West India side or the, 


the propriety of removing Smithfield Market, so long a disgrace | Pacific side of Nicaragua. His lordship, we are informed, has acted most 


and a nuisance to the City of London, and so long upheld by the 


promptly in the matter, and that, in order to forward ¢ 
der in-Chief in the Pacific on the subject, the Weet India packet was detained 


powerful corporate body of that city. The names of the Commissioners | for some hours at Southampton on Saturday last. Rear-Admiral Hornby, it is 


are elswhere; their high character and varied acquirements will ensure | **4, is ordered up with his squadron to ernise in the —— 
a fair consideration of the subject. Twoofthe number aro Members of 


the Common Council whose pockets will probably be touched. 





France.—Some events have occurred during the week preceding the 
Hibernia’s departure, which we must briefly chronicle. On the 27th inst., 
the police of Paris arrested 46 persons implicated in a Legitimist conspi- 
racy, and of no note, though we can scarcely believe that much danger 
was to be apprehended from them. The danger does not lie that way. 
On the coutrary, the ambitious projects of Louis Napoleon are said to be 
taking shape, and such a revisal of the Constitution to be contemplated, 
a3 would give the Assembly the power of nominating him President for 
life. Some of the leadiog men in France are‘said to be parties to this 
movement M. Guizot who has resigned the Professorship of History in 
the University of Paris, is reported to be in favor of this project, and to be 
sociated in it with M. M. Molé and Pasquier. The twisting and turnings 
of French politics baffie fi calculation. 

Duels have been much in vogue in Paris, the President’s cousin, M- 
Pierre Bonaparte, who was deprived of his commivsion in the army for 
taking French leave of ij; having been the hero of several. Elsewhere is 
a playful article on the subject. 

The French Government has given notice to the British Cabinet of its 
intention to withdraw its squadron from the coast of Africe, where the 
policy of endeavoring to suppress the slave trade by armed cruisers be- 
gins to be generally doubted. 





Evrore Geseratty.—The british Squadron is ordered from the Dar- 
danelles back to Malta, the tbreats of war between Russia and Turkey 
having calmed down, although there be renewed rumors of engry differ. 
ces. Diplomatic intercourse had been resumed between these two 
powers at Constantinople. 

Collision, however, is threatened nearer home, and perhaps fortunate- 
ly for us, in a quarter where naval furces are not much in demand. Aus- 
tria and Prussia are struggling for the supreme direction of Germany. 
The scheme of German unity, under Austrian patronage, with the Archduke 
John for its head, having become a nullity, Prussia in her turn heads a con- 
federation, and summons a German Parliament to meet at Erfurt, on the 
3lstof January. Austria prohibits and threatens armed intervention. 
“ So be it,” says the Governmentat Berlin ; the glove bas been thrown 
down and taken up: a conflict may eusue. The arrival of the next 
steamer may bring us stirring news, though we would fain hope other- 
wise, and that except in the way of pecification. Great Britain will not 
on this occasion be involved. 





Cawsapa.—We regret the non-arrival of our correspondent’s letter. 
The most important item of news received during the week is the official 
announcement of the dismissal from the Commission of ths peace of 


' of Panama, 
and to be within call of the British Charge d' Affaires at Nicaragua. — 


sels of war, for the parpose of enforcing part payment of a debt due by 
the state of Honduras to British subjects. That similar measures were 
intended on the Pacific side of the Isthmus, and have indeed been par- 
tially carried into effect, we know already ; nor is ittoo much to suppose 
that the presence of Rear Admiral Hornby off the Western coast of 
Nicaragua, if ordered, has reference to these smaller States, end to these 
alone. An article from the Globe, supposed to speak with euthority, has 
been going the round of the press, and in no way bears out the journa 
quoted above, whose special office it is to minister to warlike appetites. 


Lavy Frasxits asp Sin James Ross.—The following letter, addres- 
sed to some person on this side of the AUaantic, bas been pablished ia the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, and copied into other joaraals. The deep de- 
votedness of this excellent lady,and her zeal in furthering all possible re- 
search for her long absent hasband, have become matter of notoriety, 
pecaliar circumstances having givenan anusual publicity to the expres- 
sion of her feelings as well as to the record of her acts. We regret, how- 
ever, that the present etter has beenput into print ; for, though Lady Frank- 
lin may readily be forgiven for the somewhat querulous, if not angrate” 
fal tone which rans through it, the reader should notimagine for a moment 
that it conveys a fair impresrion of the conduct of Sir James Ross, or of 
the opinion entertained thereon by those best competent to judge. The 
hasty reader might indeed believe that the gallant officer in question, and 
the expedition under his charge, bad shirked the arduous daty for which 
they had volunteered, aad that Lady Franklin's reproachfal tone was war- 
rauted by the circumstances. We need scarcely add that the exact re- 

verse is the case. 

Authorities of weight have awarded to Sir James the highest credit for 

the combined exercise of courage, humanity, and discretion. The inter- 

esting narrative of his proceedings, pablished at length in this paper a 

fortnight since, shows bis own escape from destruction to have been lit- 

Ue short of mirrculous—shows that he was in the very act of making bis 

way to Wellington Channel, one of the points neglected, recording to 

Lady Frackliu’s complaint, when forcibly diverted from bis parposo— 

and shows indisputably that his failure to prosecate his researches far- 

ther wassolely owing to the mysterioas operations of matare in those 

dreary Arctic regions. The disappointment of Lady Fracktio was shared, 

we may say, by the civilized world; bat that world will not attach the 

least particle of obloqay tv men, whv ia the cause of humanity have done 

all that men could, or should, have done. The missing are all ia all to 

their relatives and friends; bat ia the search for them, care must be takes 

that becatombs be not sacrificed to their manes, if lost, which God forbid ! 
or that sabstitates fill their gloomy places, if found, which Gedia his 








tches to the Com.nan- 


Under the head of naval affairs will be found an account of a sammary 
process adopted at Truxillo by the Captain of one of Hor Majesty's ves- 
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wih respect and admira - 
merey grant! We have so repeatedly spoken 
tion of the do'nge and the sayings of Ledy Franklin, that we fool assured 
that no ove will misunderstand this proest agsivst the imputations in- 
Girectly conveyed in her letter, which we somewhat reluctantly sub- 
i& 21 Bepronp Prace, 17th Nov. 1849. 
——, Your kind note to me was written a week after we had 
mt yy blow to the bopes which the Esquimaux report bad ex- 
ited. This premature and unfortunate return of Sir James Rose filled 
7 all with consternation. 1 was in Bdiaburgh at the time, and received 
iene a telegrapbed letter froma friend at the Admiralty, warning me 
pot to believe the report in the T'wacs, for that the Admiralty did bot 
credit it, and the very next morning, indeed, 1 believe the very day, Sir 
James presented himself to them in person. 

A moet extraordinary fatality seems to have attended him—!ast year 
be could not enter Lancaster Sound till the 28th of August, aud on the 
11th of September be was fixed in his Wioter quarters, & litle within 
Prince Regeut’s lolet on the Western side. Tbis was no more than | ex- 

, or rather was only a little worse than Lexpected, when we learn- 
od last autamo, bya cask thrown overhoard, that he was only at the 
threshold of bis enterprise ov the 28th of August. But the result of this 
season has overthrown all our speculations—to get out of his Winter pri- 
gon only to be driven back again! Itseems he got into a stream of ice 
moving Bastward, which slowly at the rate of eightor ten miles a day, 
but with a fixed gripe upon bis sbips, carried him along this, the bg 
where he had entered the Sound the year before, and beyond it, He did 
pot think it possible or prudent to fight bis way back again, and thus tuis 
geason has been, as it were, annihilated to any useful purpose what- 
it would seem indeed, if be could have foreseen the fatality that await- 

ed him, that it would have been better to remain shut up in Port Leopold 
for « second Winter, since be would at least have been advanced on bis 
way for the next Summer, and might bave made thence some Winter or 

explorations in sledges and on foot—such as he was able to accom- 

ie last Spring. In Siny last, the ice being of course unbroken, Sir 

and some of bile people on fuot, with sledges, pursued the coast 
line Westward in Barrow's Straits, till they came to a headland, Cape 
Banay, where it trended Southward; he followed this Southern direc- 
tion for about 200 miles, with the intention of getting as far as the Mag- 
netic Pole, which he had formerly approached in en opposite dircction, 
bat which be was unable to reach owing to the debility of some of bis 
companions; they bad then to retura upon their steps and make for their 
home quarters in the ships, which they reached in the latter part of June, 
baving discovered no traces of the missing ships or crews in any part of 
their course. 

I should indeed have been surprised if they had, since my husband’s 
instructions would not lead bim in this far southerly direction, but would 
lead him to porsue a westerly course to a point beyond that where Sir 

. James turned off, viz—to Cape Walker—where Sir John was instructed 
to take » 8S. W. course towards Behring’s Strait. In these unknown seas, 
somewhere between Melville Island or Bank's Land, on the North, and 
the coast of the Coppermine River, on the South, was Sir Johu’s course 
most likely to be impeded, siace it is conjectured that a mass of islands 
occupies the blank space we now see in that latitude and longitude on 
the charts. This part has not been yet even approached, neither have 
the channels to the North of Barrow’s Strait, including Wellington Chan- 
nel, which gave hopes of a N. W. passage to the North of Melvi le Island, 
been entered; yet these were recommended for trial to my husband, in 
case he did votsucceed in pushing to the 8. W.—and you, perhaps, 
recollect that, when the North Star suiled last Spring, with stores to re- 
plenish the expedition of search, she carried out the most stringent in- 
structions to Sir James Ross to examine these channels. 

Those instructions he never received having been carried out of Lancas 
ter Bound much about the same time when the North Star was attempt 
ing to got in, yet without meeting. We are yet in ignorance of what the 
North Siar bas done. She is daily expected back, but it is also very 

ible that she may not have been able to deposit ber stores at all the 
ferent places appointed, before the ice set in and fixed her there. At 
all events, we may look to an abundant supply of provisions and all man- 
ner of stores being deposited in Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Swrait for 
next season, for Ross also bas left a great deal bebind, as weil as his steam 
launch, &.&c.; great encouragement in itself to renew the search again 
at the earliest opportunity, even if there did not exist a more urgent 
cause for fresh efforts in the lamentable fact that the most important and 
most promising parts remain yet unexplored. 

I think there can be no doubt that the Government will do something 
more, but | am looking again with revived hope to America also, for the 
figid is now open before her; unusual facilities in this abundance of dis- 

provisions and stores attend the passage from the Bust, (and | 
may say, from the West or Bebring’s Strait also, since all along that coast 
isions are deposited,) and if the extraordinary breaking up ot the 

{eo thie last month of September, as represented by the whalers, be any 

indication of what may be expected next year, an unusually favourable 

season awaits any new adventure. 

My kind friend Sir John Richardson, assures me that the interest is as 
deep as ever in the United States, on this momentous question, and what 
ia remarkable, that the subject is mach better understood by the people 
there than it is here. O that they could cover themselves with glory by 

tting in execution their generous intentions of last year! [ am sure 
you will do all in your power to promote this, and " ° 
may be able to represent, if not to the American Government, yet to the 
American people, bow anziously I still look to them for aid in the time of 
my greatest need. Yon will have the goodness, | doubt not, to suggest 
to me any . conducing to this purpose. 

‘ xcuse haste, and believe me, very truly yours, 
JANE FRANKLIN. 





Br. Gronoz’s Concent.—The Tabernacle was thronged on Monday 
evening last, 2,183 persons having deliv: red up their tickets on entering, 
and upwards o/ 500 of these tickets having been sold at the door on the 
evening of performance. This was triumphant success; and it was in 
a very large measure owing to the liberality and good-will of Mre, Fanny 
Kemble, who read “ As You Like It” to the vast and gratified audience. 
We beg once more to reiterate to that lady the thanks of all cuncerned 
—the necessitous who will profit by her charitable exertions—the officers 
of the 8t. George’s and British Protective Emigrant Societies, who will 
be the medium of bestowing her good gifts upon theie poor fe'low- 
countrymen—and lastly the Committee of Management on the occasion, 
whose attempts at expressing their grateful ackuowledgments were met 
with the genial and generous reply, “Iam an English womaa—why 
should you thank me?’ We hope we may be forgiven for making men- 
tion of these words ; they are few, but very touching. 

The music was good of its kind, and well performed. ‘God Save the 
Queen :” elicited tumultuous applause trom the many English present, 

- and akind and generous reception from the Americans. The excellences 
of Mrs. Kemble’s dramatic readings are too well-known to need com- 
ment, and moreover to say much on them now would sayour more of eulo- 
ginm than criticism. One point, however, we cannot pass uunoticed. 
The exquisite lyric, in the second act,“ Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” 
was delivered with a certain unction and peculiarity of elocution such 
as we do not remember to have ever heard before. These words are 
wedded to a melody, at once so beautiful and appropriate that they 
would seem to have sprung spontaneously from the same heart and mind. 
With this melody Mrs. Kemble is, of course, perfectly familiar—ihe as- 
sociation is inevitable—and her rendering of the words was absolutely 
melody spoken. Even had we not known the air, so true and beautiful 
were the inflections of her voice, that had they been reduced to wusical 
notation, which, we were assured by athorough musician, could have 
been done without difficulty, a counterpart of Arue's most touching me- 
lody would have been the certaia result. We cannot bat look upon this 
effort as the triumph of elocutionary power. 


Conxentss.—Since our last, no election of Speaker of the House of 
Represeatatives bas taken place, and all efforts to compromise between 
the rmval parties have failed of success. Fifty-nine ballots bad been taken 
wp to Thursday afternocn, when the House adjourned without making a 
sheiee. 
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Sin H. Butwen.—A telegrephie derpatch from Halifex N. S., dated 
the 18th inst., announced in Weduesday’s city popers the arr.va! of H. M. 
8. Hecate at Bermuda on the 11th inst., and her sailing on the 16th for 
Washington. The formér paragraph is very accep'able ; the latter can 
scarcely be correct, seeing that there is no submerive telegraph between 
Bermada and Halifax. Sir Henry probably proposed leaving on the 16th, 
and if so, ehould by this time be safe in Chesapeake Bay. 


Huscarntan Rervoges.—Amongst the passengers in the Steam Ship Hermann 
that arrived last Saturday evening in this port from Bremen and Southampton 





were General Count Ujhazy, Civil Governor of Comorn daring the temporary 


| successes of the Magyars, and a young lady, whose name is Apollonia Jagella, 


and who is said to bave fought against the Austrians as a Bieutenant in a regiment 
of cavalry. They were accompanied by many other exiles, and their arrival has 
caused considerable stir. They have been the objects of unbounded attentions, 
public and private, and will, we trust, find some compensation for their ruined 
hopes and fortunes in the hospitalities and good will of the Americans amongst 
whom they come. Their movements are detailed at length in the city papers. 





Tux Losron Tracgpy.—The Coroner's Inquest on the supposed remains of 
Dr. Parkman, after a ten days’ investigation with closed doors, returned a verdict 
tantamount to one of wilful murder against Dr. Webster. 





Tux Aspuction Case at New Orveans.—The Grand Jury have ignored 
the bill against Carlosde Espana, for the abductionof the Spaniard Rey. The 
ease will be remembered, having occasioned much stir at the time of its oc 


| Aust. 


Travian Orena Aston Piace.—Donizetti’s celebrated Opera Butfa, Don 
Pasquale, wos produced at the Opera House on Tuesday evening, for the 
benefit of Signorina Borghese. There was a shaby account of ompty 
boxes, which may be accounted for in some measure by the fact that 
several large private parties were fixed for that evening. So poor a house 
was but a sorry compliment to an artiste, who but a year or two since, 
was the leading pablicfavourite. New faces do nothelp memories. 

Don Pasquale is certainly among the most charming in the range of 
Opera Buffa,and to our mind the genius of Donizetti stands out io bolder 
relief .n this class of opera, than in the higher and more stilted school of 
modern Ltalian Operatic Tragedies—we had nearly said travesties. Take 
the highest standard of Bellini and Donizetti, and we shall find that it 
never reaches beyond mere mortal sufferiug—a common expression of hu- 
man emotion. Todepict passionate emotions, whether of love or grief, is 
the extent of their power, and to do this, as they have done it, requires 
that happy melodic.creative faculty, which seems to bea natural inheri- 
tance of the Italian people. But in elaborate construction, classic pro- 
portion, dignity and sublimity of thought, aud knowledge of the high- 
est intellectual resources of the art itself, they are but as little child- 
ren. Their conceptions are however, on a level with the musical under- 
standing of the great body of the people, who judge of music only by the 
pleasing and easy progressions of its prominent feature—melody. So 
that this be easily appreciable by the ear—which is their critical agent, 
eutirely independentof the understanding—ali clse is of the most perfect 
unimportance. It is in this view, that the pleasure derived from hearing 
music is purely seosual—that is to say, appreciated only by the senses; 
and its importance ison a par with champagne, ice cream, or any other 
luxury by which the taste is gratified. But music, true music, as revealed 
ia the works of all great minds, from the time of Gluck to the advent of 
Mendelssohn, must not be classed in the same category. In these reve- 
lations we find that perfect combinationof the sensual and the mental, 
that due subordination and just proportion of melody to harmony, which 


makes the art a unity. Their relation is perfect, and thoroughly under- 
stood by all who view music as a science, and not asa plaything. The 
elevating inflaenceof harmony apou melody is the same as the per 
ceptible mind thrown over the nude statue by the sculptor, which depri- 
ves itof its mere earthly and physical association, and robes it in the dig- 
nity of soul and intellect. ; homey 

here are many who will deem that we take too high a position for 
the musical art; but surely that beautiful agent whose influence was felt 
and ucknowledged by the countless dead millions} of departed years, 
and whose irresistible spell is even now upon the hearts of thousands of 
living creatures, surely, we say, so divine an agent was destined for a 
higher missivn than the hour’s gratificatioa of the merely animal per- 
ception. The extent of its mission is not revealed to all, but it is our 
happiness to believe in its high attributes and its divine origin, and we 
would not yield our faith in its intellectual dignity, nor bate one jot of 
the importance we claim for it. 

In Don Pasquale the melodic resources seem to be inexhaustible. The 
voices aud the instruments seem to run riot, in the very exuberance of 
pleasing fancy. The themes are not always joyous, for the situations of 
the characters are sometimes sad; buat be they gay or melancholy, they 
are always gracefal, charming, aud appropriate. It is trae tney do not 
cause a moment's reflection; they are as the bead upon the wine, they 
sparkle and disappear; but in the carelessness of our nature we enjoy the 
sparkle the more, because it is evanescent. Here and there are pas. 
sages of exquisite beauty, that would not have baen unwortby of the 
mind and pen of Mozart; and as a whol» we think it the most pleasing, 
as well as the moat faultless of Donizetti’s works. It is a trifle, and it 
pretends to be no more; bat we have listeved, and shall listen to each of 
its representations, with the same amount of pleasure we derive from the 
sparkling and harmless wit, which enlivens the social circle. 

The plot of Don Pasquale is excellent in its simplicity, hamourons, and 
not absolutely uonaturai. The old Don is offended with his nephew for 
wishing to marry the widew Norina: and determines bimeelf to take a 
wife, and thus disinherit the wilfal youth, Malatesta, the Doctor and 
friend of both, is commissioned to procurea wife for the old Don. He 
introduces Norina as his sister, and the Don, struck by ner beauty, mo- 
desty, and geutleness, isat once enraptured. By the ageucy of the Doc- 
tor, a sham marriage is at once concluded, bat the deed 18 scarcely sigued 
beture Norina begins to play the part of a thorough termagant. The old 
Don, territied, dismayed, and horror-strauck after day’s incessant perse- 
cution, sees his folly, and consents to any conditions which would free 
him from his intolerable burdea. The deception is explained, and al- 
though the old man winces somewhat under the ridicule, he makes the 
best of it, and consents to the more legitimate marriage. This is the main 
plot, bat the details, so fall of fan and vivacity, are too bumerous to relate. 

Signorina Borghese looked perfectly fascinating in her powdered hair, 
and her quaint bat traly elegant costume. We are not learned in mil 
linery, but we cannot but award our meed of admiration to so perfect au 
artiste in all departinents as is Signorina Borghese. We canuot conceive 
the partot Norina acted with more piquant grace or more fascinating 
noteéte; it seemed as natural as though she were simply revealing ber 
own natare; and, whether as the graceful woman, the bashful miss, or 
the tender mistress, she was reality itself. We give no move praise than 
is justly due. Her singing, in epirit aud vicacity, was in keeping with her 
acting, and if nature bas done less for her, orally, thanart, itis a want be- 
yond ber control, 

Signor Guidi fully justified the remarks we made after we firat heard 
hun. We take no credit to ourselves for tixing at once bis position as au 
artist, for the evidences of his taste aud education were sufficiently promi- 
neut for the least critical to observe. ‘He sang throughout this opera 
most delighttully ; purity of taste, thorough finish, and perfect apprecia- 
tion of the intention of his author, characterized every effort. The ma- 
sic is exacily suited to bis voice, which, though it may not be equal to the 
exertion of a grand opera, is of delicious quality ; pure, clear, and melo- 
dious, The aria in the second act, and the charming serenade and subse- 
quent dao with Norina, were masterly etforts of vocalism, aud would 
alone be sufficient to establish bim as a thorough aud admirable artist. 
His performance made a great impression and was vehemently applauded 
Stgnor Rossi Corsias the Doetor delighted us by his spirited and clever 
acting, by his excellent and artistic singiug, and by bis clear and elegant 
pronuuciation of the rich Ltaliaa language, We have never seen him 
when his real merite Were s0 promineutly developed. Sigaor Sanguirtco 
hesudded mach to bis improving reputation, by his detiueation of Don 
Pasquale. The ladicroas points of the character were ably brought out, 
but wivo less thea the usual caricataring. He was more natural than 
usaal and not a whit less barmonious. He sang his music, too, with 
much energy, and with more than bis customary fone. We congratulate 
‘im Upon nis well merited success upon this occasign. 








| the attention to detail, as evidenced in the misce} 
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an opportunity is presented. The new band begins to feel th oe 
of the director, and the good which springs from united oe a ~ 
second performance of Don Pasquale will illustrate the truth a Lis 
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erbeer’s Lé Prophéte. All the Italian company appear, with M Mey- 
ward Loder, and other resident vocalists. The band will numb. Baer 4 
one hundred ; the chorus in proportion, besides a host ef sole hearly 

‘© perform. 


ere of the highest repute. The directors are George 
retzek. Weneed hardly advise our musical reade 
uouncement will be sufficient to ensurea throng. 


Drama. 


Broapway THearre.—Mr. Murdoch has been “ the Star” o 
house ; but we fear with litie profit to himself or to the eaidic. pee 
been warmly received and flatteringly appreciated by the select and deal 
ing audiences that have attended his performances. It is somewhat cone F 
that Mr, Murdoch is not more attractive in New York than he is, He has ishing 
covered all the ease and conventional usages of the Stage, that were ead 
his partial retirement, andhe plays with an energy, grace and propriet 
render his performauces agreeable, and occasionally highly j a 

, Baly impressive, Hw 
Hamlet, Charles in the “Elder Brother,” and the hero in Schiller’s « Robbers.’ 
have been rendered by him in a creditable style. He has also “ the od os 
nationality” to back his claims ; and yethe fails to draw at what is Pay 
class theatre. Whether it is that the class of audiences, frequenting such yea 
has become more fastidious, and requires that positive kind of talent, which either 
bears the stamp of vrigiaal genius, or is so perfected by act and experience as : 
present the appearance of that quality, we do not profess to determine. The ” 
is certain, however, that Mr Murdoch ha} drawn crowded houses at t 
but has not succeeded either atthe Park or the Broadway. 

We were sorry to see “The Robbers” revived by Mr. Murdoch. It isa 
gone-by specimen of a false school of the drama, now completely exploded. Ane 
derson attempted to make it popular at the Park, in the hey-day of his success. 
but the audiences would not tolerate such a farrago of German horrors and senti- 
mentality. We are bound to say, however, that Mr. Murdoch sustained the par- 
of the hero with great skill and effect. The part is melo-dramatic and effective 
affording several points which are highly telling with acertain class of play goers, 
and these were given by Mr. Murdoch with a force that drew forth reiterated ap- 
plause. 

This gentleman took his farewell benefit last evening, when he was to appear 
in a new drama called ‘‘ Walter Raymond, or the Lovers of Accomak,” whieb 
we understand is of native production. The piece will be repeated this evening 
being the last appearance of Mr, Murdoch in New York for some months. 

On Monday, Miss Charlotte Cust a short engagement, previous 
to her departure for the South and West. She will be cordially welcomed back 
by every true lover of histrionic excellence. She is, indeed, one of the few bright 
particular stars now so rare in our theatrical constellation, and comes most appre - 
priately to grace the approaching festive season. 

Burton's THeatre.—A succession of crowded houses during the week has 
testified to the tact and enterprise of the management. Burton and Brougham 
are in factdecidedly “ Managers '’—that is, they watch the ever changing phases 
of public taste, and cater accordingly. Knowing the stock company to be strong 
in sterling comic talent, they produce in rapid succession a series of telling pieces, 
capable of displaying that talent to advantage ; and the public respond to thele 
calls with untiring alacrity. 

BowErRY THEATRE.— Mr. Lester’s successful drama of the Three Guardsmen 
is to be withdrawn to make room fora new piece, founded on Dumas’s Sequel to 
hat popular story. It has also been dramatized by Mr. Lester with great care, 
and Mr. Hamblin has enlisted the whole resources of his establishment in pro 


ducing it in a style worthy of public support. It is to form the attractive holiday 
feature, 
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NiBLo’s.—The Ravels produced their grand holiday pantomime on Thursday 
Evening tc a house crowded literally from pit to dome. ‘‘ Raoul’ or the “ Magie 
Star,” is the taking title of thisnew attraction. There is nothing particularly 
novel inthe plot or incidents of the piece, but the getting up is worthy of all 
praise. Niblo has exhibited a liberality commensurate with the patronage ex- 
tended to him this season, and the pantomime is presented ina style of magni- 
ficence befitting a holiday spectacle. The scenic efforts are exceedingly well exe* 
cuted, particularly the Mysterious Rocky Pass by Moonlight, and the ascent of 
Raoul and the Lovers. Zhe Rialto of Venice is also a beautiful specimenof 
pictorial art ; and the novel effects of the last scene representing the Abode of the 
Planets, with its revolving anatonical figures and grouping, is perhaps the most 
beautiful specimen of scenic and mechanical skill ever produced in this city. The 
tricks, metamorphoses , and changes are numerous and well managed; indeed as 
8 whole, the piece may be considered perfectly successful. 

We missed, perhaps, the fun and spirit that the inimitable Gabriel used te 
throw into these comic spectacles; for fun, broad and unmistakable, is the very 
essence of attraction in snch pieces. But like the wit of comedy, the old fashion- 
ed frolic of pantomime seems to have disappeared. The scene painter and the 
machinist, in these two branches of theatrical attractions , supply the places of wit 
humour, frolic, and fun. Even on the London boards, the spirit of the old English 
pantomime has died with Grimaldi, as genuine comedy has become nearly 
extinguished, since the race of old comedy actors has disappeared. Niblo, however, 
has done his best, and the Ravels do all they are capable of, and between scene 
painters, machinists, manager, and actors, a treat is prepared for the juveniles dur- 
ing their Christmas vacatiun: and “the children of a larger growth,” who love 
to relax at Niblo’s, will no doubt find food for mirth during many weeks to comer 
in this gorgeously appointed spectacle. 





NEW ALBION ENGRAVING FOR 1850. 


We have the pleasure of announcing that our presentation plate for the 
ensuing yearis complete, aud ia the hands of the printer. It isa fac- 
simile of the London engraving after Bdwin Landseer’s celebrated pic- 
ture of Diexity anp ImMpupence; well-known, we doubtnot, and ex- 
ceedingly admired by a large majority of our readers. For the informa- 
tion of some who cannot enjoy the cheap laxary of a print shop window, 
we will explair the subject—and that in a very few words. An Bnglish 
mastiffand Scotch terrier, on the most friendly terms, occupy the same 
kennel, and look out from it directly at the spectator. This is all, bat 
those who are acquainted with the genias and the skill of Landsesr w 
feel assured that in his hands this is enough. To eay uothing of the ua 
rivalled fidelity with which this distinguished painter copies bis ani 
mal models from the life, he cuntrives to throw into them characteristics 
essentially his own, In the present instance, the majestic gravity of the 
mastiff, and the pert intelligence of the terrier, are portrayed with wom 
dertul effect. The contrast beteen the two is striking, and yet the 
artist’s inimitable band has harmonised them into a complete pictare. 
So remarkable is this School of painting, which Landseer has anquestion- 
ably o iginated, that we really take some pride in assisting to make him 
better known ou this continent. He has far surpassed all his predeces- 
sors ancier.t or modern, in his own particalar branch of art, and has 
raised animal painting to a position that before this day it could not as- 
sume. On this point we could easily enlarge, but the facts are note 
rious. 

This plate has been eugraved for us by Mr. H. 8. Sadd,with great sac 
cess, in the very best style of mezeotint. The engraved portion of it ® 


27 inches long, by 22 inches broad. We trast it will prove acceptable. 
it may be believed that there is great difficulty in selecting & subject, 
that shall be generally poputar amongst a large body of subseri bers of an- 
usually varied tastes and opinions. Under the impression also, that, 
here aud there, even Landseer’s animals are anathemtized by lady sab- 
scribers, we bave another excellent engraving ready for their espe 

use. It is Wilkie,s  Guass m1 Name,” engraved by Mr. Bart of this city 
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Notices of New eBerks. 


Masower axp His Scccessons. By Washington Irving. New York. 
1850. Putnam. That a subject so promising as this should not have be- 
come hacknied, may be itideed considered matter of surprise; and that 
it bas now fallen into able and experienced bands, the reading gublic 
will cordially rejoice. For it is no easy task to condense into a small 
compass the bistory of peraons and events influencing largely the destinies 
of mankind, if, in such limited space, momentous occurrences are to be 
described and character is to be developed, whilst an impartial and judi- 
cious impression of the whole is to be at the eame time vividly conveyed 
tothe mind. It may readily be imagined that the inherent difficulty of 
saying mach in few words has been here especially increased, by the 
slight existing amount of authentic record and the vast mass of legendary 
lore. Just where precise information was needful, Mr. Irving has had to 
dea) with traditionary tales, more or less fabulous; but with assured tact 
and skill, and we believe with trust-worthy results, he has woven such 
material as he had into a concise, and well-written book. The work is 
to be completed in two volumes, of which the first is alone before us. It 
treats exclusively of Mahomet and the Islam faith. The second, we pre- 
same, will be devoted to his successors. 

Few readers of these remarks will have overlooked the copious ex- 
tracts, which we were allowed to publish a fortnight since. They com- 
prised the summing up—that verdict, as it were, passed upon Mahomet, 
by which the intrinsic value of the work will be estimated. Scholars, as 
well-read as Mr. Irving himself, will weigh his etatements of facts, and 
balance the correctness of his deductions; but we think that the public 
generally will award him credit for delineating the character and the 
conduct of the Prophet-in an intelligible form, and one wholly acceptable 
to the understanding. These were an enigma—and a plausible solution 
of it ishere offered. Nor should it be unnoticed, that there is no ez 
cathedré dogmatism in the author’s manner of conveying to his reader his 
own decided opinions. Mr. Irving is not of that class of writers who 
would have you believe, when they speak of some historical personage 
dead long centuries ago, that they had hobnobbed with him the day be- 
fore, and were chosen depositories of his innermost thoughts. As for 
style, it is needless to reiterate the praises universally awarded to Wasb- 
ington Irving for that ease and grace peculiar to himself. This perma- 
nent attraction ia not wanting in the book under notice. We commend 
it, therefore, as a lucid, concise, able, and impartial narrative, none the 
worse for having been originally intended for a place iu a “‘ Family Libra- 
ry.” Thatit escaped being shelved therein we cannot for a moment re 
gret. We prefer to identify it in our memory with Mr. Irving’s works, 
rather than with those of Mr. John Marray, the highly respectable pub- 
lisher of Albemarle Street, London. 


History or SpantsH Literature. By George Ticknor. New York. 

1849. Harpers. This willbe truly a treasure for scholars, and especial- 
ly for those whose taste and fancy lead them to cultivate and appreciate 
the Muse of Song. Spain, poor perhaps in evidences of profound learning 
and earnest stady, has poured forth many and multiform romances, my- 
riads of stirring and popular ballads, whole libraries of dramatic litera- 
ture. To sort, sift, and illustrate these is the objectof the present work, un- 
dertaken by a most accomplished scholar, a most careful annotator, a 
sound critic, and an able writer. Oue volume only is yet published, and 
itis pleasant to observe that it is put out in a style worthy of the subject 
and the author—in form, good, respectable-looking octavo—in type and 
so forth, all that can be desired. That this work wil! furnish am ple ma- 
terial for professed reviewers there can be no doubt—nor much, we 
think, that it will come through the ordeal with the highest tributes to 
its merits. Without going into them ourselves, we must record the satis- 
faction with which we have perused several portions, gaining from them, 
in a short space of time, a definite notion of. sundry celebrities, whose 
names were hitherto but vagnely impressed upon the memory. We no- 
tice that Mr. Ticknor, ina brief but interesting preface, pesses due en- 
comiums on some of his illustrious countrymen, who have treated of 
Spain and Spaniards. Is it not singular that the Republic of America 
should have furnished three such writers as Prescott, Irving, and Tick- 
nor, to picture the stories, historical and literary, of the olden Monarchy 
where despotism still lingers ? 


St. Lecer: on THe Tureaps or Lire. New York. 1850. Putnam. 


A singular volume, composed of papers recently published in the pages 
of the Knickerbocker, aud somewhat rambling, too, as works are apt to be, 
when written in a serial form. These “Threads of Life” are spun out, 
autobiographically, in the name of a young Englishman of good standing: 
aud sentimental turn of mind. He details his experiences of life from 
the age of sixteen to twenty-three, coming, like Rasselas, to the conclusion 
iu which nothing is concluded. In the form of contributions to a period- 
cal, St. Leger may have been acceptable. As an entire composition it is 
ceficient in many respects, but apparently written by a map of talent. 
The scenes are mainly laid in Warwickshire, in the Highlends of Scot- 
land, in the Hebrides, in Paris, and in Germany. The period is eighty 
Years ago, and to heighten the interest, two or three real characters of 
‘bat day are incidentally introduced ; amongst them are the great Earl of 
Chatham and Goethe. The author, to our thinking, is more at home in 
local descriptions than in probing the human heart. 
Taz Waare axp mis Cartors. By the Rev. H. T. Cheever. New 
= 1850. Harpers A neat duodecimo, cleverly illustrated with 
umerous woodcuts, and giving a full, true, and particular detail of the 
mo ~ mysteries of whaling. And very curious, and very exciting 
ee ®y ; and-though read of a hundred times, they may still be conned 
: ja The reverend author of this little book has mixed up with 
dae eos advice to ship-owners and whaling seamen. Certainly 
e opens a wide field for spiritual labours, for if his countrymen 
engaged therein at all resemble our own, they are in the main an ungodly 
and froward generation. 


aie Uston Macazise. _ Dewitt. The January number of this 
wan oe is enriched with an unasual quantity of verse, some of 
tingn ishing not all, rises into the region of poetry. We do not purpose dis- 
will in this instance, but most particularly call attention to a clever 
ton of Schiller’s « Song of the Bell,” by the Rev. W. H. Farness, 
-¥. prelaced by a somewhat singular introduction, in which he thus 
hinting A ote eee efforts at this difficult task, whilst modestly 
The tpn iy | qualifications for its accomplishment. 
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his own vivid i for the thought of 
ranathe, who has barely enough of the poctical sentiment to ena 
count, have oan of the work he undertakes to translate, may, on this ac- 
ment, T chance of success than others of a higher poetical tempera- 











Dr. Furness has well remarked that we owe our familiarity with “the 
Song of the Bell” more to Retzsch’s outlined illustrations than to the ef- 
orts of any previous translators. He might have gone some what far- 
ther. No close version can, we think, render this striking and original 
poem popular in an English dress. We may be struck with the skill 
with which its difficulties are overcome and its obscarities are brought 
into light, but we believe that the German ear and the English ear, in 
susceptibility to the charms of rhythm, are so differently constituted, 


that attempts at pleasing both by the same process must, almost of ne- 


cessity, fail. While, tnerefore, we accord Dr. Furness his due for skill 


and care, we cannot think that he has tended to popularise this, one of 
Schiller’s masterpieces, 


The following, by J. L. Duncan, is a neat enough jeu d’esprit. 





A SONNET TO Miss , WHOSE FAVOURITE sTUDY 18 ASTRONOMY. 
Ah! soft-haired maiden, with the beaming eye, 
That plays in wild, that thinks in sober »races, 
Why must thou make the human heart thy sky, 
od read men’s star thoughts in their very feces? 
Why, with that truly telescopic smile, 
So soft and sad, so witching and so winning, 
Dost thou enlarge the nebule of guile, 
And set the planet- wishes all a-sinning ? 
Thou Herschel! of sweet womankind! when over 
The milky way of mankind, fond and fervent, 
Thou rang’st thy glass, om wilt thou please discover, 
And take a survey of thy “humble servant?” 
And be assured, if worth in him thou’lt find, 
That heretofore the whole world bas been blind. 
Curtstmas Suapows. New York. Stringer § Townsend. This little 
book, a “tale of the poor needlewomen,” deserves notice for its few 
etchings on steel. It looks like a reprint from a London publication 


bat, as is too often the case, the title-page leaves one in the dark. 


Tue Gotpen Carr, 6y R. H. Horne—Tue Tuovsann axp One Puan- 
toms, by A. Dumas—Tue Carpixar’s Daventer,by M, Daniel—Mirnanva, 
a taleof the French Revolution. New York 1850. Stringer § Townsend. 
Four novels; we may perhaps have something to say abont the first, next 
week. 

Bankers’ Macazixe. Boston. J. S. Homans. This very able and 
useful periodical has been transferred from Baltimore to Boston, The 
December number contains articles on the Banks of Canada, the State 
Finances of several States, a History of Bills of Exchange, and a general 
assortment of information desirable for the thorough man of business 
and indispensable for those engaged in financial operations. ‘ 





Books RecgeiveD.—A System of Ancient and Modern Geography, by Charles 
Anthon, L.L.D, Harpers.—The King of the Hurons, by the Author of “The 
Young Patroon,” Putnam—The North British Review, for Nov., L. Scott—A 
History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, by the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, Stanford § Swords—The Great Metropolis, a N. Y. Almanac for 
1850, H. Wilson. 





Lonvon Books Fortacomina.—*‘ The History of Peter the Crael,”’ by 
M. Merimée, translated fromthe French. The author's repute will at- 
tract notice to this work.—“ Dark Scenes of History,” by G. P. R. James. 
—-“The Life of Tasso,” by the Rev. R. Milman. We should have pre- 
ferred the author’s name having H. H. for its initials. The latter repre 
senting the new Dean of St. Paal’s, well-known as a scholarand an au 
thor.—“ London Literary Society in the days of Samuel Johnson,” by 
W. Weir. This book is said to be concocted from the papers of the late 
Henry Roscoe.—A new work by Miss Bremer, translated by Mary 
Howitt.—*“ Country Quarters,” a novel, by the late Countess of Blessing. 
ton, with a memoir of her Ladyship, by her niece, Miss Power.—Guizot 


on the English Revolution, 1640-1688. 





ANCIENT ART—SPLENDID DISCOVERY. 

A correspondent of the Times, writing from Rome, under date of 17th 
ult., thus speaks of the discovery of an extraordinary relic of ancient 
art. We trust the report is not exaggerated. 

You are aware that some months since the mutilated remains of an an- 
tique bronze horse were discovered in the Transtevere, and I now have 
the satisfaction to announce that a semi-colossal marble statue of a wres- 
tler, of surpassing beauty, has been found in the same immediate ueigh- 
bourhood. The bronze horse is in so dilapidated a condition that it re- 
quires to be supported by props on every side, in the chamber allotted to 
it in the Capitol, and the head alone retains the full perfection of its 
form; but the marble statue is in the most admirable state of preserva- 
tion, and the only restoration necessary to be made was that of a small bit 
of the nose, which has been added in the most delicate manner by M. 
Zerenani. Were not my opinion strengthened by all the great artists now 
in Rome, and by personal friends whose reputation in the fine arts is ac- 
knowledged, I should scarcely venture to speak of this statue as I am 
about to do; but I cannot find language too flattering to be bestowed on 
it, and [ will boldly say that, if not superior, it is at least equal to the 
Apollo Belvidere. The statue is of the same heightas the Apollo, and of 
similar proportions, though less God-like in its forms and muscular dis- 
play. If the one portrays the god-man, the other gives man in hie high- 
est state of animal perfection; and however vulgar you may deem the 
comparison, it is only to beequalled by a modern pugilist after a course of 
two months’ scientific training. Indeed, in examining this statue, it is 
evident that the ancient athlete went through similar exercises to ensure 
muscular force and get rid of the useless flesh, for there is not the least 
appearance of fat on any limb, and al! the muscles of the back and arms 
exhibit the highest degree of developement. _ 

I went directly to the Capitol alter examining this statue to compare 
it with that of the wounded Gaul so well known as “ The Dying Gladia- 
tor,” and there the contrast | seek to point out was immediately visible, 
The Gaul, a man of prodigious strength, has all the roundness and fleshi- 
ness of one inthe full and ordinary enjoyment of health, whilst the ath- 
lete is spare and thin, though his frame is of colossal proportiuns, and his 
muscles are displayed like the cordage of aship. The first impression is 
that the muscular development is too rigid; but as I chanceto know 
what training is, and its effect on the human frame, I do not see any thing 
beyond that which may not be produced in a well-proportioned young 
man in the full enjoyment of vital power. The head is a :ittle less than 
the regular proportion, and in that respect only the statae comes within 
the class of the beau ideal; but the brow covers the eye well, the short 
upper lip is full of resolution, the general expression is one of calm and 
smiling Jotermioation, and the snake head of the pugilist is instantly re- 
coguized. The foot is ungracefully long, though it is sculptured with the 
minutest care, and the calf is diminished in proportion to the length of 
the foot. This is an anatomical truth, butit appears almost a blemish in 
the figure, and the high-blooded refinements of asmall foot and band are 
rejected, possibly as inappropriate to the profession of the athlete. The 
feet and legs, in fact, are decidedly ugly, and the whole skill of the sculp- 
tor bas been devoted to the upper part of the statue. The attitude of the 
figare is simplicity itself. The wrestler, scraping off the perspiration oc- 
casioned by a recent struggle or by exercise, extends the right arm, bold- 
ing adie between the index and thumb of the same band, as if about to 
decide by chance the time and place of a combat. A smile of confidence 
is slightly perceptible on the lips, whilet the bent brow announces 4 
h ty triupph. The left hand holds the strigi! with which he scrapes 
off the perspiration from the right arm, and thus the upright position of the 
whole person is preserved, whilst the body, slightly inclined on the left 
hip, allows the play of the muscles to be seen, and the superb anatomy of 
the back to be exhibited in the most brilliant mauner, A piece of stone 
which supported the extended arm was found broken, and from it, and 
the grain of the whole mass, we can judge that the statue is of the finest 
Parian marble, and that adds to the evidence afforded by the Greek out- 
line of the face, and the perfection of the limbs, that the statue was pro- 
duced during the golden age of art, and by one of the most eminent 
masters. It is said that several drawings of a similar work exist, and that 
its outlines have been more than once repeated in Etruscan vases i; bat 
this is the only marble known of this particalar form. The enthusiastic 
admirers who crowd to see itevery day assert that it was fally described 
by Pliny, and that the Emperor Tiberius was so enchanted by its beauty 
that he caused it to be removed from the baths of Agrippa, w it orig- 
inally stood, to his own palace. TP . 

The following sowlpiee of the discovery of the statue is given in the 

. > + of Commerce and of the 

“ A few days back Signor Camillo Jacobini, Minister a 
Vine Are, ried ino sneavoliens lately commenced to be continued in the Tras- 
tevere, and particnlarly in a small street called ‘ Vicolo delle Palme. 


— —= 
middle of the street, not far from the spot where the celebrated horse of bronze 
was discovered, the workmen dug up a naked statue of Greek marble, and of a 
semi-colossal size. In the opinion of aftists who have seen 
it, itmay be classed with any of the chefs @& of Greek soulprure. on ac 
count of its great beauty and extreme e the arm» and the 
legs were broken, fortunately none of the were mE ond Sigaor Tene- 
rani, who was employed to restore the statue, is of opinion that it represents an 
athlete cleaning his arm with a ‘ strigil.’ Signor Canina, the director of the ex- 
cavation in which so esteemed and atifal a work of art has been found, de. 
elares it tobe the work either of Polycletus Sicionius, or of Lysippus, both of 
which artists employed similar subjseta for their statues, as is deseribed by a 
in the 34th book of his Natura! History, or that it may be « repetition of « 
| of this last artist, if it cannot be allowed to extend Pliny’s description of labours 
| in bronze to those in marble In this manner thie statue may have the addition- 
ai merit of being one of the few mentioned by Pliny. Such pictures of athletes 
| may be often found designed on cups or on Etruscan vases, but a statue made im 
this way of a young man who is smoothing or polishing bie skin has never been 
| found up to the present time. 

“The athlete is standing up, and, holding the ‘ strigil’ with bisleft hand, 

lishes the skin of his right arm, which he holds extended. His countenance is 
| ideal, his head is rather small, his neck is rather thick, his shoulders showvigour 
| and force, and his legs hardly surpass the natural size. 
| © And on this there is this observation to be made, that the artist, wishing to 
represent not only a wrestler, but also a runner, has shown his strength by the 
size of his shoulders, his small head, and hie short neck, as may be seen in the 
forms of Hercules, and his lightness and quickness in running by bis legs, which 
are strong, nervous, and rather long. His having the head formed in that way, 
and his body sufficiently active to match its size, would be another proof that this 
is the statue of Lysippus which, according to Pliny in the aforesaid book, so pleas- 
ed Tiberius that the Buperer caused itto be transported from the baths of Agrip- 
pa to his room ; besides, a similar style pervades all his works, And, in fret, on 
observation of the marvellous work of the whole figure, and on reflecting that 
although the limbs there sculptured are intended for the wrestling ground 
the race-course, they are nevertheless light and graceful, it may not be far from 
the truth to say that of all the wurks e by that artist this is the first which is 
arrived to us, And from this may be derived the truth of what the author says, 
that he, Lysippus, sculptured men not as they were, but as they ought vo be.” 


WILL OF THE DUKE OF ORLBANS. 
From the original b+ $.be pilage of the Chateen des Tuileries, 








The following document appeared in the last number of the Reoue du 
Nouveau Junde, and strack ua as being well worth translating. 1! ex- 
hibits, indeed, the character of Louis Philippe’s eldest son, the late Dake 
of Orlesns, under the most favourable poiat of view ; for ifhis political 
aspirations are but vaguely defined herein, his strong atleetions, confiding 
disposition, and lofty tone of feeling, stand out in singularly strong co- 
lours. The evident restraint under which he speaks of the King wil! not 
escape notice ; nor can it be wondered at, when we consider the Father 
as the personification of craft and selfishness, and the son a8 adding to 
his many accomplishments a loyal, frank, and generous spirit. At the 
date borne by that testament,the Dake was about to embark for Africa, 
where his military services will be remembered, His untimely death— 
not on the battle field—not from perils of the sea—but by « fall from his 
carriage—took place little more than two years later, and'was, indeed, a 
heavy calamity for France. The noble woman, to whom he here express- 


es himself so devotedly attached, and in whom he places such implicit 
confidence, was, so far as we can judge,in every way worthy of hie choice. 
Her spirited behaviour during the trying scenes ofthe Revolation of 
February, 1848, will no’ be, and ought not to be forgotten. 

“ Ifthe sacred duty Lam about to fulfilis to be the conclusion of a 
career not brilliant, but without spot, | feel assured that my whole femily 
will only seein this expression of wy last wishes a further mode of tes 
tifying the affection aud gratitude which pervade my heart, by jurnish- 
ing to all related to me, when Iehall be no longer in their midet, the 
means of realizing some of those thoughts which 1 shall have borne, 
away with me. Bat belore pointing out these wishes, which 1 do not 
perhaps, here trace in a legal form, knowing that amonget ourselves such 
a precaution would be needless, I feel the necessity of offering my rea- 
pectful acknowledgment tothe King who has always been so good to me, 
to the Queen to whom | owe so much, and to my aunt, who has invariably 


trea'ed me as 4 son. 

“ Aithough I am certain that my family, whose indissoluble unanimity- 
! well know, willdo for me that which in similar cases | would have 
done for every member of it, and wili look upon themeelves as intimately 
associated with my sflection for my beloved Helen, yet I venture to be- 
lieve that by again recommiending to the King, to the Queen, tomy 
brother Nemours, to my aunt, aud toall my brothers and sisters, one who 
has rendered me so happy I shall establish a further tie between her 
and my family,of which I flatter myself she will in every way partake 
the destiny. 

“I foel santdent that even though her duties towards the children I bave 
left her, should no longer bind her to the fate of my family, the remem- 
brance of him who has loved her more than every thing in this world, 
would associate her with all the various chances of our future fate and 
with the cause we serve. Helen knows my ardent and positive wishes 
upon this head, and knows what! should suffer, were | to believe her in 
another camp than thatin which are all my present sympathies, in which 
all my dutieshave lain. It is this confidence, hitherto so fally justified 
by the noble character, the elevated mind and perfect devotedness of 
Helen,t bat causes me to desire that she should remain exclusively entrust 
ed with the education of our children. 

“ But I hasten to add that, if bese ae the authority of the King 
cannot watch over my eldest son until he shall have attained his majority, 
Helen should not allow her name to be put forward for the regency, and 
should loudly disavow any attempt, which might be concealed 
this Cangerous Proven, st digetvie “my brother Nemours orinhis default 
the eldest of my brothers, of the Regency. 

“ By leaving, as is her daty and her jaterest, all the cares of the govern- 
ment. in virile hands and those accustomed to wield the sword, Helen 
could devote herself entirely to the education of her children, as ehe has 
devoted herself hitherto to me. 

“It isa greatand difficult task to prepare the Count of Paris for the 
destiny which awaits him,for no one can foretell, at the present time, what 
that child will be, when the occasion shall arise for, reconstructing wpon new 
foundations a society, which ts now supported only by the ruins, mutated and 
ill assorted, of its preceding organization. Wut whether the Count of Paris 
be one of those instruments, broken before they have been used, or be- 
come one of the labourers in thatsocial regeneration of which we can 
now but have a glimpse through great obstacles and perbape though 
streams of blood ; whether he be King, or whether he remains an un- 
known and obscure defender of a cause to which we all belong, he must 
be, above all, a man of his age, and of the nation ; he mast be a Catholic, 
and the impassioned and exclusive servantof France and of the Re- 
volution. 

“Tam certain that, although remaining personally faithful \o her own 
religious convictions, Helen will scrupulously bring “p our children in 
the religion of their father, in that religion which in all ages France has 
professed and defended, and the priuciple of which 's so perfectly in ac- 
cordance with the new social ideas, to whose triamphs my son is bound 
to consecrate bimeelf. 

“ Without being able or willing to trace out before-hand « pian oi cda- 
cation for my son, { will here indicate some leading points in the course 
to be pursued. I bold it important that he should at an early a com- 

of history, 





mence the study of foreign languages, and subsequently that 
which he should be made seriously and thoroughly to investigate 

“ Blegant accomplishments should only occupy him as accessories, es- 
pecially whilst he shall be sharing the public education of bis forges 
raries. I hope that before that time a serious reform will have 
place in college education, which shall place it more in harmony with the 
requirements of society. Bat be thatas it may,I formally demand that 
my son be subjected to this trial of public instruction, which, in av age 
where there is no other possible hierarchy than that of intelligence and 
energy, can alone insure the complete dev t of these two quall- 
fications. I desire even, without wishing that my son should enter the 
Ecole Polytechnique, that he should undergo the public examination neces- 

for admission to that school. When he shall commence his career 

and bis military labours, let hirp first serve in the Infantry, in that branch 
which for so many ages has been the national service of Frenchmen, end 
in the ranks of which the whole people ought to enrol themselves, on 
the day when any attempt shall be made to execute against France, against 
her wishes, and the dynasty, the sentence long pronounced a ,ainst these 
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this last expression intimate thet the political system of his day had been 
condem the bar 
there? Sane a behalf should arms be taken up 1-4. Alb. 
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« But that which | recommend above all things to my dear He'en, 
that for which I also mach gely upon the Queen, is the moral direction to 
be given to the educatipa of my sos, the impressions which he will not 
Gnd in books, nor in the lessons of bis masters, but which cannot be given 
at too early an age. x oh 

“ Helen knows that my poll'ical faith is even dearer to me than my re- 
ligious standard. My convictions, being after my affections, what I cling 
to most dearly of ali in thie world, L sincerely wish to bequeath them to 
my s00—o0t from the fovlish pride of believing myself infallible, bat 
from a profound aad deeply cousideced sentiment of fideli'y. [tis more 
over the only inheritance that I can leave to my son, not having a fortane 
to transmit to him, nor 4 vame, that [have myself acquired, nor a sword 
of which { have made use. Batl will leave to bim what is better than 
all this; I will leave to him that which should ‘nost inspire an elevated 
goul—great duties to fulfil, and immense obstacles to surmouct in order 
to fulfil them. 

# When bequeatbieg to him the defence of a country and of a threatened 
principle, | sought to bequeath to him at the same time, faith ia their 
4 vightand their fiaal triamph. Let these thougite and this devoted- 
ness, which have died in me without being applied, verminate in the 
heart of my son: let him in his affection for Fraoce always know how to 
be her accomplice and aod never her keeper; let bim think only of his 
ancesturs, to feel how much the greatness of his race adds to the extent 
of his daties. Lot him be tanght that he belongs to the first family in 
the world, but for the purpose of renderiag him proud and worthy of 
one day holding io hie hands the destiny of the most glorious cause 
which, after Christianity, has been pleaded before mankind; let him be 
the apostle of that caaee, and should it be necessary, its martyr. 

“And this is what Helen should also repeat to my second son, if it be 
a son to whom she is soon to give birth; should it be 60, without ex- 





pressing a decided will, 1 must say that I have sometimes thought of 
iving to this ebild the name of Robert Philippe, and of begging the King 
grant him the tithe of Frince of Algiers. Lf, on the contrary, I should 
become the father of agirl, | wish that she may have the names of Maric 
Amelie Auguate Helen, aud that on the day of her birth the book of prayers 
which | have bad made shusls be — to her, to which it remains 
only to add the arms and the sscutcheons. ; 

“[ now proceed to the disposal of the property which belongs to me. 
I have neither debts nor hoardings. Possessing ouly a life annuity, I 
have no fortaue to leave my children; the ouly things of which | can dis- 

are moveablos; [ leave all my paintings, arms, and articles of art, to 
the Count of Paris, saving the exceptions pointed out herein. If after 
having liquidated my accounts, there should be found some louis in my 
coffer, | desire that this sum, whatever it may be, should be empioyed 
in purchasiog an annuity for Helen. 1 know that she will estimate it, not 
by the value, but by the intention. Should it become spenee sp to sell a 
tion of my carriages or my horses, the produce of such sale should 
also be added to the capital | wish to leave to my dear Helen. 

“ As to the stud at Meudon, of which the King bad given me the pro- 
fits, it would be desirable that this really fine and useful establishment 
should be continued; and the best mode of doing this, it appears to me, 
would be that the King taking the average of the last six years’ expenses, 
shuuld approprig a yearly eam to the maintenance of the stud, cuntiding 

management of it to my brother Nemours; he anderstauds it perfec:- 
ly, admiuisters with much order, and | would advise him to retain as 
director of the stad, M. de Cambis, who is well versed in the matter, and 
who has occupied himself in the care of this establishment, which should 
not be allowed to full. As Ihave gone to great expense in it, and have 
renewed almost the whole of the stock, it would perhaps be ouly just 
that the new administration should pay to my estate a sum for the in- 
creased value; this sum should be added witb all the ready money that I 
have, to the capital which I would wish to bequeath to Helen. 

The state of my fortune not allowing me to leave peusious to the per 

sons who have been attacheti to me, | cannot too strongly recommend 
them to the King, to the Queen, and to all my family, taat their pros- 
pects may not suffer from tay absence trom umongthem. I rey more- 
over, on Helen's doing all she can to retain the greater number of them 
around my son; there cannot be more tried friends than the officers 
who have been attached to me, and M.de Boismilou, who brought me 
up. Although | desire that a remembrance of me to be chusen by Helen, 
should be lelt to each of them, that is to say, to General Baudraud, to 
General Marbot, to Messieurs de Montguyon,- de Chabaud la Tour, d’BI- 
chingen, Bertin de Vaux, Munster, Pasquier, de Camlois, and de Bois- 
milon, I particularly recommend to my tamily Messieurs de Chabaud la 
Tour aud d’Gichiagen, as being among the mon to whom I am here 
anxious to express my quetiade, those with whom I have been more 
intimately connected 

“T vannot, however, point oat what should be dono tor each of them ; 
but I rely entirely ou the feelings of all related w me, to recompense the 
devotedness, of which every one of us has been able to appreciate the 
constancy and truth 

“IT recommend Holder and Blrover, who have served me faithfully 
under all ciroumstances, and Holder especially, with courageous at- 

tachment. 

“ Had | not written this noteso hastily, and which I have not the time tu 
copy, { ought before speaking of any one whomsoever to have said that ha- 
ving nothing to leave to the King and to the Queen, I beg of them to select 
from all that has belonged to me without excepting even the articles to 
which [| have giveo asuother destination, the token of remembrance of 
me which shall best please them. I[ desire they will be pleased to 
keep it. 

As to all the other members of my family, to whom I feel most desir. 
ous to leave some token of my unbounded devotedness towards them, 
I request Helen to point out among the articles which have belonged to 
me those which she shall think most suitable to each of them, and [ shall 
oaly name them here ia order to bid adieu to them from the bottom of 
my heart, and to repeat once more how dear their welfare is to me. I 
begin with Nemours, because he will be the head of the youthful family. 
I have loved him evea with more than a brother's love; it is with confi- 
dence inspired by his loyal character that I see bim entrusted with so 

t a charge as that which is now opening itself te bis view, and I 
now that he will justify the device 
* Une avulso, non deficit alter.’* 

“T again thank my aunt for all her goodness and her affection for me, 
and | doubt not that they will be transferred to Helen and my children. 

“T say farewell—to my sister Louise, who has always been to me so 
tender and 80 pure a friend, and | bequeath to her son Philippe, my god- 
son, the small monument which Triquety sculptured for me. 

“ To my sister Clementine, 80 worthy of being happy, and who will 
find ia her brothers the support she found in me, 

“To my brother Joinville, to whom I recommend steadiness, a love of 
application, and the acting out those noble qualities which have rendered 
him so dear to me, 

“To my brother Aamale, who, should he develop by serious and ele- 
vated application all those qualities of which the seeds are in him, may 
render very great services to France, 

To my brother Montpensier, who should also take part in the common 
service of the country. 

“To my brother in-law the duke of Wirtembargh whom I love for the 
happiness he has couferred on my sister Marie (and here I would say 
that I desire the pension should be continued which I gave to my nephew 
Philippe of Wirtemburgh ; I ask this of Helen). 

* L bid adieu to the excellent Grand Dachess whom I much love, and I 
leave to Helen the care of saying whether I have responded to the confi. 
dence which she pone in me, by giving me her daughter. I demand 
of the whole family, should the Grand Dachess wish to fix her residence 
10 ao t her as one of ourselves. 

“ 8hou © Princess Victoire be amongst the family, as I desire it 
should be for the bappinees of my beloved brother, I also say adieu to 
mes) oy teed = the firet — from that union, which I have so 

, Should receive from 4 7 ; 
oe nem ood a n some token of the affection 

“ I recommend to ali my brothers and sisters mutually to sacrifice eve- 
rything to the conservation of that close union which Boks emeng ee 
and which I should 80 earnestly have endeavoured to maintain; thateve. 
co should be common between them, thoughts, emctions, of all 

de; that they should be like members of one body, animated by one 
soul; that their principle should be * all fur one, one for all’ and that the 
think of me hereafter only for the purpose of replacing that which the 
family bas lost in strength, adding to their individual value by their as 
siduity and their honourable poe Reg F 

“ Aller the members of my family whom [ have named (I say farewell 
to) the persons who heve contribated to the marriage which coustiutes 
‘he happiness of my life. . 

“1 Kaow not whether I ought here to pronounce the name of the King 
to whom | am personally attached. Helen will judge as to what will 
be most roper. But I will name Messieurs the Prioce de Wittgenstein, 
de Schilden, de Rantzau, Madame de Banswitz, de Bautenge, t Fleu- 


* One snaiched away, another is not wanting. 














ris, who commenced tie negociation, and the Count Bressos, whom 1! paying itself oat too 


regard as an enlightened friend; the Duke de Broglie, who also took 
some part in this affair, and the Couat Molé, who eoncladed it. As it 
was the latter who married me, who received my first-bora at its birth, 
and a8 he connected with my marriage the great act of the amnesty, that 
first step towards the fusion of all Freachmen by oblivion of the past and 
a common interest in the futarc, | wish to leave him, as a special testi- 
mony of my feelings, ths two paintings of Migaon, by my friend Scheffer, 
and which are of all my gallery thuse which | most like. 

“1 desire that Helea Gould give a remembrance of me to Madame 
Scheffer, to Messrs. Guilbem, Leroy, and Bocher, to M. and Madame 
Fiabeat, to the Duke de Coigny, to M. Asseline, who bes renuered me 
greatand real services, and we will be attached to my son, and to Mad- 
ame d’Audenarde, who for eleven years has been to me a true friend, 
and who has always given me the best advice. 


“If ia this document, which has been hurriedly drawn up, I should 


forget some persons to whom I would have wished to leave a remem- 
brauce, Helen, who knows all those with whom | am on terms of friend- 
ship, will remedy the omission. 

“ L should be very glad that Marshal Soult, who has beea a)ways so 
kind te me, that Marshals Clausel and Valée, under whose orders | had 
the happiness to serve, would be pleased to accept a remembrance 
of me. 

Ladd to this note a sealed letter for Nemours; it will be delivered to 
him with a coffer which Older knows of, with all the sealed envelopes 
which may be found among my papers. . . 

“ [desire that all the notes iad paciblasilis I have written should, as 
far as it be possible, be destroyed and burned. Finally, as I must at 
length say a word of myself, I desire that my faneral shall be conducted 
without pomp. : ; 

“ [have all my life avoided, as far as I was able, every thing theatrical, 
and | would not weary the world after my death ; nor above all make 
my corpse serve fora posthumous masquerade, the resalt of which would 
be to make the indifferent gape, and to amuse the curious. 

“ My trae friends will well kaow where to find me. 

“ Tho last lines of this paper will be written to ask pardon of the per- 
sons whom I may have offended, to bid adieu once more to my family, to 
whom! bequeath my desire for unanimity, a precious treasure, which 
will lead them to great things if they know how to empldy it; to express 
my ardent wishes for the triamph of the French cause throughout the 
world. 

“* My last word shall be fur my children and for my Helen. 

“FerpinanD Puirre D’OrvEass.” 

Toulon (Var) 9th April, 1840. 





THE ABRONAUTS AND THE MISSING EXPEDITION. 

Whilst opinions are at issue as to what should be done further, towards 
vigvrously prosecuting the esearch for Sir John Franklin and bis compan- 
ions, many proposals for the use of balloons find their way into the 
English journals, The following extract from a letter lately addressed to 
one, by a Mr. John Hampton of Dublin, contains some points worth no- 
tice. Presuming that ships will be again employed, he says :— , 

I propose that an aeronaut, with a complete set of aeronautical ap 
paratus, should accompany the expedition, or that some person connected 
with the expedition should be well instructed in all matters relating to 
the science of aerostation, the iaflation, management of a balloon, &c. 

I will now point out what the apparatus should consist of. In the first 
place, the ballova should be constructed of a very light silk, about 25 or 
30 feet in diameter, with a net, a light car, &«. ; apparatus for the produc- 
tion of bydrogen gas should also be taken, vitriol, iron filings, zine, &c. 
A quantity of tissue paper should also be taken for making small pilot bal- 
loons to serve as signals, ascertain the state of the upper currents, &c. And 
uow for my mode of working. Suppose that the ships are beset by ice, 
or frozen in, and the parties wishing to cross an iceberg Or mountain, 
which would otherwise be attended with danger and fatigue, let the large 
balloon be inflated, and two persous ascend with proper telescopes, the 

drifting of the balloon being prevented by a rope secured to the ship, and by 
means of which the aerouaats might remain at any altitude required, the 
parties in the car taking a survey around them, supposiag their altitude 
to be one mile, which would be as high as they could attain with ropes. 

But our knowledge as to the exact power of vision is so very crude 
and defective, that [ will not here attempt to set any definite limit to the 
circle of view that may be attained at this or any other altitade. That 
we gain a vast circle of view by ascendiug above the irregularities and 
obstructions which present themselves to our sight on the earth’s surface 
is certain, and I am now making arrangements to carry out a series of 
scie.tific experiments, with a view of afing down some positive data on 
this highly interesting and important subject. 

To continue an ascent the balloon may be freed from the ropes, and a 
height of two miles can be attained, and here the parties might possibly 
se toa greater, but not (as I think I can prove to tho satisfaction of 
science) to the enormous extent stated by Lieutenant Gale, who says, 
at “ an altitude of two miles, a panorama of at least 1,200 miles would be 
placed within observation.” 

Supposing Lieutenant Gale’s statement to be true, signals made by so 
small an object as a man on the earth could not be seen from the car of 
a balloon at a height of a mile, nor could the car of a balloon be seen at 
this height by parties on the earth. This must be well known to all who 
have ascended with a bal'oon, though we may on a clear day see the 
earth, towns, water, &c., but we cannot discern any given object. The 
report of a gun may be heard at an altitude of one mile; this being the 
case, rockets and maroons could be discharged from the car of the bal- 
loon, which might draw the attention of the missing parties to it. 

I also would propose that a small line of some fathoms in length, wound 
on a reel, should be fixed to the car, the end of the line made secure at 
the place of starting ; let this line be paid out as the balloon ascends, and 
it would answer two purposes. I[t would !ighten the balloon as it was 
paid out, so that the weight would serve as ballast—it would also serve 
as a guide to the place of ascent or descent. There could be no objec- 
tion to this line, as it could not do any damage, no towns or houses being 
in its way. This plan would save much time and labour. In a few hours 
the parties in the car could survey and ascertain what would otherwise 
take them weeks to accomplish. With respect to the pilot balloons, 
these could be made of oiled tissue-paper, and filled with hydrogen gas, 
or rarefied air. By means of these pilots, fireworks might be sent up, 
giving reports, &c., as signals for the missing parties; great numbers of 
these wight be sent up day and night, as the wind varied—the expense 
would be very trifling. These pilot balloons could be traced on the ice, 
if found by the missing parties, Dispatches could be enclosed in a small 
car, or in bladders partiy biowp, so as not to sink in water. By this means 
the latitude and longitude of parties in search could be communicated. | 
bave no doubt but that if Sir Joho Franklin had seat off a number of these 
pilot balloons in the above manner, stating his position, some of them 
would have been picked up either at sea or on land by the parties who 
have been so long in search of him. They might be so constructed as to 
remain in the air a considerable time, by dropping ballast at intervals by 
an invention which I shall be happy to explain. A balloon which was 
launched at Paris at the coronation of Buonaparte, in 1804. re sained in 
the air twenty-two hours. It fell near Rome, having in that short time 
travelled 900 miles. 





THE BRITANNIA BRIDGE. 


Mewat Straits, Frivay Nov. 23.—Particulars of the fatal accident that 
occurred in connexion with the stapendous works now being carried out 
with the Britannia-Bridge, have reached us from a correspondent who 
has visited thespot. The accident, by which one man lost his life and 
others wore injured, occurred daring the process on Tuesday of removing 
the great hydraulic press, used for the purpose of elevating the tubes 100 
feet above high-water mark, and which having done its duty in the Ang- 
lesea-tower was about to be transferred, with all the accompanying ap- 
paratus, to the Carnarvonshire side of the Straits, to be deposited on the 
opposite tower, to lift, on its being floated, the second great tube. The 
total tonnage weight of machinery that had to be removed, let down, 
and ferried over from one shore to another, was between 100 and 200 
tons, inclading the chaine, cylinder, engine, cross-heads, and other appa- 
ratus, and it was while the engineers were engaged in lowering the cylin- 
der that the catastrophe in question occurred. The lowering of each 
separate piece of machinery from its 100 feet elevation into barges below, 
is effected by what are termed a series of purchases on huge ropes and 
blocks regulated by capstans, a similar system being adopted for again 
raising them into the other towers. At the time of the accident 50 sail- 
ors were working the capstan by which the cylinder, representing a total 
weight of 15 tons, was being gradually lowered down through the re- 
cesses of the Britanaia-tower, within which, under the direction of Mr. 

Edwin Clark, the resident engineer who has for the second time been 
placed in a position of imminent peril, were a number of workmen at- 
tending to the tackle, when suddenly, owing to the surging of the tackle, 





that is to say, a large quantity of loosely coiled rope round the capstan 


December 29 


ipitately, the cylinder descend 
velocity of a thunderbolt from its lofty ceeiiien into the suit eon the 
At the inquest held on Wednesday, at Carnarvon, before Mr. Poole, 
coroner for the district, on the body of Joha Willi 4 who the 
one of the sailors wahia g at the capstan, Mr. Olarke, the resid was 
ineer,examined upon oath, stated that the deceased was assi > 
Cworthe the bydraulic press or cylinder, which was about 15 ae in 
The rope passing from the press through two three-part blocks . 
a powerlal capstan, which was manned by 50 men. The A 
being lowered by the backing of the capstan, the rope welieg @ 
or four turns round it. Deceased was assisting in the coil of rd 
behind the capstan, ones it out as the men worked back the oq rope 
bars. The press or cylinder was not desceuding at the time, but 
hanging on the tackle. Jones, the foreman of the gang (who has Was 
been suspended ), had left the men to attend to some other part of te 
tackle, and he unfortunately left the turns on the capstan on the box 
or the largest part of its diameter ready to surge. Whether fone 
wetness of the cables, the day being showery, or from some roeia sari 
on the part of the nine men who were holding back the rope, the line of 
cable surged unexpectedly up the capstan, and overpowered the ti 
- : en 
employed to hold it back. The cylinder then descended precipitous) 
height of 132 feet into the Straits, dragging the rope through the blocks 
ro round the capstan, which was enveloped in smoke and fire’ ariei 
from the tremendous rush and friction. Deceased was dragged out 
the coil and thrown about with the other men by the contortions of the 
cable. He was picked up near the capstan sensible, but died from th, 
injuries received, consisting of compound fractures. None of the o , 
men were seriously inj , and, with one or two exceptions, they have 
resumed work. They were taken to Carnarvon Hospital. The cylinder 
lanced off from the stone shelf at the basis of the tower, aud fell into 12 
eet of water, rolling about 30 or 40 feet down the Straits. The tackie 
is the most expensive in Europe, and sufficiently powerful to raise with 
safety five times as great a weight. 

Other witnesses corrobvrated this statement. 

The Jury, after deliberating, returned a verdict of “ Accidental death.” 

Mr. Stevenson arrived at the Straits yesterday (Priday) afternoon, to 
inspect the preparations now nearly complete for floating the next tube 
on the 3d of December. Mr. Fairbairn, the engineer, who carried out 
the experimental and constructive details connected with the tubes, 
in company with some eminent German engineers, visited the tabes, with 
the intention of making them models for the construction of a similar 
fabric over the Rhine. The operations for the floating are going on day 
and night, and the pontoons,with their anchors, rope, stoppers, and tackle 
are already in position. The necessary notices have been given to the ys. 
rious harbour masters and vessels that the navigation will be stopped for 
that day. The operation of floating will be far easier it is expected than 
it was before, owing to experience acquired from the past, and to the tube 
being at starting so mach nearer its destination. No delay whatever wil] 
arise from the cylinder, which will be in its place to-day. Nothing but 
an extraordinary wind will affect the great operation. A full tide of 1g 
feet is indispensable. 

Yesterday numbers of men were busily engaged in joining the tubes on 
the towers, casting red-hot rivets, and hammering them into the iron 
plates. Altogether, on different parts of the works there were between 
500 and 600 men ia full occupation. The wind is higher here than in 
most parts of England, owing to the openness of the estuary of the 
Straits ; but, in order to ascertain with accuracy the total amount of pres- 
sure per square foot, a wind gauge is being erected on the top of the Bri- 
tannia-tower. Though the wind yesterday blew what nautical wen cal) 
“ great guns” through the channel, it bad, when measured by a reflectome. 
ter, no perceptible effect on the tube already raised, and which 
is asserted to be as solid as either the Box or the Kilsby tunnel. There 
appears to be no doubt as to the successfal floating and eleya- 
tion of the second tube on the 3d inst. A novelty, in the shapo of 
loopholes of light, to give gimpses to passengers in the trains passing 
through, is to be introduced, at the suggestion of Mr. Clark. At inter- 
vals of 12 feet apart, little oval windows, 5 inches in diameter, are to be 
introduced right and left along the tube, so as to admit ligkt and show the 
landscape. 

How. Artitteny Company or Lonpoyx.—“ A despateh was received 
at the Armoury-house, Artillery-ground, on Thursday evening, the 8th 
inst., addressed to the commanding officer, Royal Artillery Company, su- 
perseding, by order of her Majesty, 12 captains and nine lieutenants, and 
reducing all the sergeants to the ranks.”"—The above statement having 
appeared in a morning contemporary, and being worded in a mauner like- 
ly to prejudice the public mind against the very ancient corps of the 
Hon. Artillery Company of London, we feel it but just to place the facts 
before our readers. Wy warrants from successive sovereigas, each com- 
pany in this regiment has, up to the present time, elected by ballot its 
own officers and non-commissioned officers. This electiun conferred the 
rank fur 12 months only, at the expiration of which time a fresh election 
took place, and the officers were eligible to be re-elected. If fairly ex- 
ercised, this privilege would have still remained to the corps; but it was 
abused in many ways. Members who had friends were, by the voice 
of those friends, created captains ere they had half learned the daties of 
private soldiers. Non-commissioned officers and subalterns in vain look- 
ed to the heads of their respective companies for instruction. They 
could not receive knowledge where there was none; and the men in 
turn, finding their senior officers unable to teach even them, left off at- 
tending, so that the musters in time showed a proportion of officers ridi- 
cnlonoly great for the handful of men. Members anxious to learn were 
disgusced at the inefficiency of those appointed to instruct; and those 
who belonged to the regiment for the sake only of wearing the red coat 
excited this feeling still more, and woald often hint that if an officer did 
this or that he would not be reelected. Thus the officer most desirous 
of qualifying himself to instruct, and most active in giving instruction, 
had no security that his services would be appreciated; bat he was 
more frequently led to believe that the slightest strictures would be re- 

membered with a black ball. mt 

This state of things, so totally inconsistent with good discipline and 
efficiency, was made known to his Royal Highness*Priace Albert, the 
Captain General, who takes a great interest in the corps, and is most 
anxious to render it fit for any service it may be called upon to perform; 
and it was thuught desirable that the election of officers shoald no lon- 
ger be subject to the caprice of those wko were to receive instruction at 
their hands; and, in order to confer marked distinction on the corps, Her 
Majesty has declared, in the warrant which has recently issued, that 
the officers shall hold their commissions direct from the Crown, aad that 
the non-commissioned officers shall owe their elevation entirely to their 
knowledge of their duty and efficiency; but it is not intended that aay 
bat members of the corps shall hold commissions, or any subordinate 
rank. It will bo seen by this that very far from the corps bene 
ced by the change, a very high honour has been conferred; and itis dae 
to the active and able exertions of Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. Henry 
Fitzroy, M.P., the Adjatant, that the company has recently been so promt 
nently brought under the notice of his Royal Highness. With such offi. 
cers, and backed as they now will be by the emulation of the men, we 
have no doubt the corps will shortly arrive at a state of discipline and effi- 
ciency most gratifying to the exalted personage atits head, and worthy 
of the distinguished position it is likely in fature to occapy.— 
Army Despatch. ; 

Pane FasHions FoR DecemseR —There are on he ee hed 
mention for this month. Thecold weather compels ladies to w 
selves up in furs and wadded mantles; and the season for balls not bay- 
ing arrived, evening toilets are not yet theughtof. More attea i 
therefore, paid to morning dresses than any others. There is bat! the 
alteration in dresses, the bodies being worn very high and plaio front 
skirts are not so full as Jast year, end most of them are trimmed in 
with either bows of ribbon or very light nterie of the same 
as the material. Those in Jevantine are made close to the waist. 
sleeves are very large, falling two inches over the wrist, anc the 
with a wide plissé & /a vieille. A French cambrie pelerine. with 
broidered jockeys scolloped, and a emall embroidered collar ort 
with a bow, worn on the body, completes this very neat morning voilet. 
The casawicks are very fashionable and very becoming; they are wor 
in black and coloured velvets, trimmed with black lace, furs, or 
according to the different hours of the day in which they are in 
be worn. The morning cape are eiegantly made, with rich or hair. 
on the top of the head, gathered at the ears, and at the back se tele 
A wreath of riband bows is placed on the top. The bonnets — on 
autumnal shape, in velvet their ornaments are extremely simp »S pio 
generally made of velvet and black lace, ribbons not a4 - so myer 
as they were last year, Net trimmings or flowers are no eae fat cap 
ble under the front of the bonnet; they are replaced by & a wo pe 
trimmed with a narrow satin , which is most becoming. ‘lets 
riod have the cuffs been worn larger or wider. For morning tove 
are in embroidered maslin. Aprons for ladies are very — or we 
richly embroidered in coloured silks, and trimmed wi a a 
floances. In Paris they are very fashionable, and always Ww 
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A saw Tuezatare 1x Lonpox.—On the 29th of March the Olympic Theatre, 
which waserected by old, Philip Astley, and which obtained some celeb- 
‘tw from the fact of George 111. having contributed the principal Yaa 
of the timber used in the building, was entirely consumed by . A 
comparatively short period haselapsed since the work of re-erection com- 
Already the new theatre presents the appearance of being all 
bat completed. The frontage of the house is plainand simple, the entran- 
ces to the pit and boxes being as before,in Wych street. The lumbering 
rtico which formed part of the old theatre is not to be restored; but 
in lieu a light awning, carried sufficiently forward, it is to be erected. 
The entrance to the gallery is to be fromthe passage fronting Newcastle 
street, and a roomy and handsome stone staircase has been erected, insu- 
ring at the same time perfect safety and convenience. The entrance to 
the boxes is by a flight of steps of Portland stone, which leads to a small 
but neat saloon. On entering the theatre the beauty and proportions of 
the interior contrast strikingly with the plainness and simplicity of the 
exterior. The stage occupies about,as much space as it did in the old house. 
The audience part of the theatre is of the horseshoe shape , decidedly the 
shape best of all adapted for the comfort and enjoyment of the audience. 
From every part of the boxes, pit, and gallery, a complete view ofj the 
stage will be obtained; and, so perfect is the arrangement, thet from 
the extremest bench in the gallery the spectator’s vision can take in the 
furthest end of the stage at the height of at least 10 or 12 feet. The boxes 
and gallery are supported by reeded columns of cast iron,of a light and airy 
appearance, and so constructed that they cannot in the least impede the 
view. The seats in the boxes are to be supplied with arms and to be 
cushioned, and the seats in the range of stalls,in front of the pit, are to be 
similarly furnished. The private boxes are 12in number, six upon each 
side of the house. The pit, it is calculated, will hold about 700 persons, 
and the gallery about 800. 

Escape passages have provided in case of fire—the passages from the 
gallery leading to Wych-street, and that from the pit leading to Newcas- 
tle-street. The decorations are to be in the arabesque style. A considera- 
ble portion is already completed—the proscenium, the pilasters on each 
side of the proscenium, and the ceiling. The latter is divided into four 
compemements. representing the seasons ; and underneath is a sunk pan- 
nel g the signs a with each season. On the proscenium 
is 8 representation of the Muses, painted in chiaroscuro and on the pilas- 
ters on each side of the = um are exhibited the crests of the pro- 

ietor of the theatre and of the landed proprietor—Lord Craven. The 

nt of the tier of boxes is also to be in the arabesque style, correspond- 
ing with the other decorations. [t will be divided into pannels, on each 
of which is to be a cameo, and every pannel is to be of a varied character. 
It should be mentioned that the comforts of the performers have not been 
overlooked, in the providing of numerous dressing rooms. The ventilation 
of the house has also been attended to. On Thursday the Government 
referees paid a visit to the theatre, and expressed themselves entirely sa- 
tirfied with the work and the arrangements. The audience part of the 
house is to be lighted by means of an immense glasschandelier, weighing 
near three quarters of aton. It is intended to open the house for per- 
formance s on “ Boxing Night.”” Mr. Watts is the lessee of the new house. 
—English paper. 

Tae Istaxp ov Ascenstox—This place, the recruitin ground for 
British ships-of-war cruising on the pestilential Coast of Africa, has been 
gradually improving of late years. An arrival thence brought intelli- 
gence to Bogland lately, down to the 20th Oct. Amongst other items 
we find the following:—The Mountain Hospital is now in all respects 
quite complete ; the site, which is 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
appears to have been well selected, and answers the purpose of restoring 
the convalescent to health from the lower hospital, the average difference 
of temperature bein about 12°. The labour of constructing it must have 

n very great, and it reflects the highest credit on Governor Hutton and 
others uuder his directions. The crews of the ships and garrison were 
generally healthy, and the island bide fair to yield an abundant annual 
mountain produce, Thesweet potato is, from the ex perience of Captain 
Payne, unquestionably the best vegetable to cultivats with profit and 
success for the benefit of Government. As usual, the Governor's hospi- 
tality to officers of ull classes is unceasing; at the same time there is no 
ae of work, and the various duties of ail kinds were minutely inspect- 
r by him in person from early dawn to the setting of the tropical sun 
aul sou who recalls what Ascension wasa few years back must be 
ae by the improvements since made ia this neat and well-ordered es- 
rete under the direction and untiring zeal of the present Governor, 
ied rared. as he expresses himself to have been, by the persevering 
P mel.” of Captain Payne and the fine body of marines under his com- 





Lasp Investmest.—We understand that Mr. Jobn Naylor, of this 
towa, has purchased Hooton-hall estate, late the residence of Sir William 
thee? Stanley. The price is about £80,000, and the timber is to be 
“Xen ate valuation. The estate comprises 800 acres.—Live Mer- 
A Aare paper says,—“ Hooton Hall, the baronial mansion of the 
heir ie, Stanleys, is doomed to suffer the fate of Stowe, and, with the 
the ms gathered and handed down in it by the long jine of its masters, 
pry of the elder branch of the Cheshire Stanieys, is about to be 

; © bighest bidder at public auction. On the death of the late 
ley het, the poperty ; to the present Baronet, Sir William Stan- 
pay a Y Stan “y, subject to such obligations that sales of various por- 

ve my . ected _ time to ad end ts mansion itself and its 

. » however, been reserved ; though the proprietor has 
_— there, the house has been kept open, aa the enna digni- 
paes* maintained. The sale of this remnant has at last been 


Layard, 





Assraiay Rese ae . 
Mosul, Oc bes i Perey nave been received from Dr. 


Se t place he arrived on the lastday of 
pet se ‘ Dr. Layard iutended to recommence bis excavations, = the 
's former lebours, as coon as he should be able to assemble bis 


N A 
*storian diggers trom the mountains. At present the country isina 


very unsettled state i 
A tate, and it is scorcely safe to venture out of the city gates. 
' eee bis letters he had about sixty workmen explorin, the ruins; 
dineome mt as-reliefs —of which the store seems inexhaustible —were 
wt But ali had suffered from the effects of fire,—and they will 
Coaper” . removal. Of these accurate drawings will be made by Mr. 
ned ies . artist attached to the Expedition. Amongst the bas-relief, 
ot utly re Dr. Layard isa representation of the removal 
al ‘¢ bulls,—showing that they were sometimes, if not 
“ayt, moved to the palace after tahag areed. An immenee number 


r) 
mendraw a sledge which runs upon rollers; impetus being given to it 


behind by an enormocs lever worked by cords. A cast will be mede of this 
very curious subject in the event of its being found impossible to remove 
it. Itis ble that the five pair of colossal lions still standing at Nimrud 
will be moved during the preseat expedition. Dr. Layard paid a second 
visit to the periodical festival of of the Yesidi, or Dev if worshippers—and 
was admitted to all ceremonies. On this occasion he also saw the cel- 
ebrated Malek Teou, the bronze bird, the existence of which has been a 
| tnatter of speculation to travellers,—and whieh he describes as a very curi- 
| ous relic. Of these and other matters we may, it is to be hoped, expect 
| full partica!ars in a second series, of Nineveh and its remains.— Athenenm. 


ey 





“firing,” the most paintal operation in veterinary surgery, was perlormed 
| on a valuable waggon boree of immeuse dimensions by Mr. Stanley, at 
| his veterinary infirmary ia thistown. The horse, the property of Mr. J. 
| Stanley ,for some time past suffered from lameness, for which “firing” was 
advised which his humane owner refused to sanction unless it was perform. 
ed under the influence ofch!orotorm, which Dr. Wise, on being applied to, 
readily undertook to administer. Alter ivhaling chierofurm tor three 
minutes, Dr. Wise, intimated to Mr. Stanley that the horse was insensible 
to pain. Mr Staaley commenced the operation by buraing the leg with 
a red bot iron w a considerable depth, in lines, from the knee to the boof, 
and crossing them diagonally, fresh irons bein epee | brought from 
the furnace. The operation, which was very skilfully performed, was of 
the most severe character that can possibly be imagined, and lasted near) 
20 minutes; during the whole of this time the horse never moved hie mb 
or evinced the slightest pain, but seemed enjoying a quiet slamber; shortly 
aferwards the animal ate and drank with bis accustomed appetite, and 
walked home to his stable, totally unconscious of the severe operation he 
had undergone. The case was witnessed by several gentlemen with much 
interest, and afforded! another ins'ance of the applicatou of moderna 
science in bene‘iting ove of the noblest arimals of the brate creation. — 
Banbury Guardian. 

Researcues tn Arnica.- -We are informed that Government bas deter. 
mined to affurd effectual fssistence to Mr. Richardson,the African travel 
ler, in prosecuting his travels and researches in the great desert of Salara, 
Soudan, and the regions of Bornou and the Lake Tshad. We understand 
that it will be part of the duties of Mr. Richardson to endeavour to bring 
the chiefs and princes of the interior of Africa into relations of commerce 
aod amity with this country. Mr. Richardson is enjoined to embrace 
every opportunity of impressing upon the minds of the people and princes 
of Africa that legitimate commerce is preterable to that of the trafic in 
men. Mr. Richardson will be accompanied by Drs. Barth aud Overweg, 
Prussian savans, who are charged by Government to draw up a scientific 
report. This will render the mission complete, and the interests of sci- 
ence will be equally consulted with those of commerce and philanthropy. 
— Times, Nov. 29, 

Launcu or an Exrraorpinary Pontoon.—A pontoon, or floating 
landing stage, 400 feet long by 56 wide, and weighing 600 tous, bas been 
constructed by Messrs. EB. B. Wilson & Co., locomotive engine manaufac- 
turers, of this town, and is to be launched at Goole early next month. 
This vast platform, which is twice the length of a ship ot the line, will 
be launched broadside, and the Jaunch is looked to with great interest by 
engineers, as no structure of equal dimensions has ever been launched in 
one piece. The pontova is made of plate iron, except the deck, which 
is of wood; itis intended for the pier at New Holland, on the Hamber, 
opposite Hall, and is for the landing of passengers from the steamers, 


| Crtororons in Veterinary Suncery.—On Morday last the operation of 
} 








communicating with one of the Lincolnshire railways. The pontoon 
will rise and fall with the tide. Two covered ways, called girders, also 
made at the same works, of plate iron, and oa the same principle as the 
new tubular bridges in Wales, 142 feet in length, will extend from the 


the railway carriage to the steamer. 


to the stone pier and the other to the floating pontoon.—Leeds Mercury. 





Winnsor Tueatricats,—The arrangements made for the Christmas 
Windsor theaticals by Mr. Charles Kean have received the spproval of 
Her Majesty. The tragedy of‘ Julius Cwsar’ it the pieces selected for 
their in auguration :—ia the performance of which Mr. Macready has 
consented to assist. 


Nava. Court Martiat,—The sentence in regard to the mutineers on 
board the U. 8. ship Germantown, we learn, was carried iuto effect yester- 
day at noon, on board the U. 8. ship Pennsylvania. The prisoners were 
sentenced to receive 50 lashes each, (but the number was reduced to 36.) 
and then to be discharged from the Naval service.—Norfolk Herald, Dee. 18 


——$<—- - 


APPOINTMENTs—W HITEHALL, Nov. 28, 1849.—The Queen has been pleas- 
ed to appoint Pee Cornewall Lewis, Esq.; Sir James Duke, Bart,; Sir Harry 
Verney, Bart; William Miles, Esq.; Professor Richard Owen, the Hon. Frede- 
rick Byng and John Wood, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Commissioners for inquir 
ing into Smithfield Market, and markets in the city of London for the sale of 
meat. 

Forgséx Orrice, Nov. 27.—John Beecroft, Esq., to be H M Consul in the 
territories on the coast of Africa lying between Cape St. Paul ani Cape St. 
John. 

DowninG-StTREET, Nov. 27.—Robert William Keate, Esq., to be Civil Com 
missioner and Collector of Taxes for the Seychelles Islands, dependencies of the 


Island of Mauritius. 
Arup. 


War Orriceg, Nov. 30—2d Regt of Life Gds—Lt Hon C Maude to be Cap, by 
ur, v Taylor, who ret; Cor and Sub Lt JGC Hamilton to be Lt, by pur,v 
aude. 4th Drag Gds—Lt-Gen R Pigotto be Col, v Gen Sir G Anson, G@ CB, 
dec. Coldstream Ft Gds—Lt-Col Hon G A Spencer, from 37th Ft to be Capt 
and Lt Col, v Milman, who ex. 3d Regt of Ft—Gent Cadet A L Coussmeker, 
from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, without pur, v Lukis, pro in6let Ft. 17th Pr—Lt 
RJ R O'Conor to be Capt, by pur, v Edwards, who ret; Ens G T Brice to be 
Lt, by pur, v O'Conor. 18th Fr—LtJ Swinbarn, from 32d Ft, to be Lt, vM’ 
Cape, whoex. 2lst Ft—Ens H W Clerke, from 3ist Ft, to be See Lt, without 
pur, v Barttelot, dec. 22d ¥t—Brvt Maj F D George to be Maj, without pur, 
v Pool, who ret upon full pay : Lt F G T Deshon to be Capt, v George ; Ens F 
G King to be Lt, v Deshon ; Gent Cadet W M’Dean, RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, v 
King. 3let Ft—Gent Cadet A J Schreiber, from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, without 
ur, v Clerke, app to 2lst Ft. 32d Ft—Lt B M’Cabe, from 18th Fi, to be Lt, v 
winburn, who ex Sept 22; Gent Cadet F G Stapleton, from RI Mil Coll to be 
Ens, without pur, v Birtwhistle, pre. 37th Ft—Capt and 7.t Col E C W M Mil- 
man, from Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds, to be Lt Col, v Spencer, whoex, 53d Ft 
—to be Lts without pur—Ens C J Perry, from 70th Ft, v Parker, dismissed the 
Service by sentence of a General Court Martial ; Ens F P Drought, from 65th 
Ft, v Ashion, dismissed the service by the sentence of a General Court Martial. 
55th Ft—Lt EJ T Montresor to be Capt, by pur, v McCoy, who ret: Ens RK 
Hume, to be Lt, by pur, v Montresor. 64th Ft—Gent Cadet V Ryan, from the 
Ri Mil Coll,to be Ens, without pur, v Shipley, pro. 70th Ft—Gent Cadet G R 
Greaves, from Rl Mil Coll to be Ens, without pur, v Perry, pro in the 53rd Ft., 
94th Ft—Lt A Campbell, to be Capt, without pur, v Seale, dec ; Hos F D Wyatt 
to be Lt, v Campbell; Gent Cadet R AB Tod, from R! Mil Coll, tobe Ens, v 
Wyatt. 97th Ft—Brvt Maj W M Hamerton, from balf pay, 67th Ft, to be Capt, 
(repaying the diff,) v Scargill, pro ; Lt R Dillon, to be Capt, by pur, v Hamerton, 
who ret ; Ens E K Jones, to be Lt by pur, v yt 

Hospitat Starr.—W R Thompson, M D, to be Assist Sere 

Brevet.—Maj W M Hamerton, of 97th Ft, to be Lt Co 
10, 1837. 

Cugtsea HospitaL.—Gen SirC Halkett, G C B, to be Governor, vice Gen 
Sir G Anson, GCB, dec, Nov. 26. Lt Gen Sir A F Barnard, GCB, to be Lt 
Governor, v Gen Sir C Halkett, GCB. 

MemoranpumM.—The Christian names of Capt Walker, of the 7th Drag Gds, 
are “ Charles Pyndar Beauchamp.”’ : 

The following poate inserted in the Gazette of the 23d instant, have 
been cancelled :—78th Ft—Lt-Col H 8 Phil ips, from half pay unatt, to be Lt-Col 
v E Twopeny, whoex ; Maj W Hamilton to be Lt Col, by pur,¥ Phillips, who 
ret ; Capt H Hamilton, to be Maj, by pur, vy W Hamilton; Lt @ A Lockhart to 
be Capt, by pur, v oq og Ens ae be Lt, by pur, v Lockhart ; A 

le, Gent, to be Ens, r,v 
7 | pa in the Gazette of the 23d of Nov.—12th Lt Drags—For Robert Heath 
“ Tary,” Gent, to be Cor, by pur, vy Whittingstall, pro, read Herbert Heath 
to Gibraltar, to re. 


“ Jary,” Gent, to be Cor, by pur, &c. 
MoveuenTs.—The 26th tis to proceed in January 
lieve the 34th Regi which goes to the West Indies, to relieve the 88th 
iment, going to Nova Scotia, to relieve the 7th Fusiliers, coming home 
THE 3D Duacoos GuaRDs.—It is rumoured that in the event of the retirement of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur from the command of this regiment he will be succeed 
ed by an officer fromthe 6th Carabiniers, decidedly one of the best corps in the 
corvinas Ivis very desirable that an officer should be selected froma in 
a good and efficient state of discipline, should the vacancy ocear to we 
allade.—United Service Gazette. wet 
FRaMine or CHarces BY Counts-MARTiaL.—The fol. owing important order 
has just been issued from the Adjutant General's office 


“ Circular um. 

Bae oe me Nov. ber a 
“ It appearing that the term ‘ disgracefal uct’ been employed in fram- 
ing ch in Geey inctences in relation to fleeces ase coneneaplased by the ORS 
clause of the Mutiny Act, and the corresponding Articles of War (from the 79th 
to the 87th), as liable to the consequences of offences under that 
designation ; and it being evident that the indiscriminate use of the term tends to 
waaien tin eapthatieats Commander-in-Chief desires 








to the Forces. 
in the Army, Jan. 





| air over am enemy's position’ so 


come under one orother of the description of * disgraceful conduct’ specified 

in the aforesaid clause and Articles of War, it shall not be characterized as such 

im the charge ; but the term ‘ disgraceful cond uct’ shall be reserved fur, and ap- 

plied to, those offences only on conviction of which the offender is liable to be de 

prived by the sentence of the Court of the benefit of his service, By command, 
“ Joun MacBOnacp, Adjarant General.” 


Stary.—Capt Anbar John Pack, of the 7th Fusiliers, has been appointed to 
succeed the late Major Roche Meade, KH, asg@eputy Aest Adj Ges on the Staff 
at head quarters, Major Gen Bowles, who was at Lue si Cope . 1807, 
and who served atthe pasaage of the Doure, Bidassoa, Nivelle, Nive, and Abour ; 
at the battles of Talavers, Salamanca, and Vitoria ; at the sieges of Ciudad Raed. 
rigo, Badejos. Burgos, and Sen Sebastian ; at the capture of Madrid, at the in- 
vesiment of Bayonne, atthe battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, and the sub- 
sequent captnre of Paris, has succeeded to the distinguished service pay of 258. 
per ciem. 

Suowtxe an Exemy’s Position ar Niont.— Captain Boxer, of the Royal 
Horee Artillery, bas invented a very effective lighting carcase to be fired into the 
as to show his errangementsand movements in 
the darkest night. It westried with success on Woolwich Marshes onthe 16th 
ult before an assemblag@of officers. 11 consists of twotin cases, each being half 
asphere ; the one containing the composition, which borne like a brilliant blee 
light, and the other, the parachute, formed of a light description of closely-woven 
bunting. The diameter of thecases appearedto be aboot five inches, and when 
fired they atteined a considerable altitude ; but the parachute, in the first instance, 
did not open out sufficienily, and the lighted composition soon fell to the ground. 
The common carcases are projected about a quarter of @ mile, and they burn 
about ten minutes on the pow Oey may be extinguished by the enemy. Oap- 
tain Boxer's shel! burns aloft in the air at e great altiude, At the bighest point, 
an explosion took place similar tothe bursting of a rocket inthe air ; and out came 
a parachute, fully six feet in diamater, and about three feet in depth, suspending, 
the brilliant blue light. The apparatus floated to the South-east, illumiaing the 
whole of the common under ond anand it, with a light nearly equa! tothat offa 


full moon on a clear night. 
Navp. 


ApminaLty, Nov.—Corps of Royal Marines—Firn Lieut 0 P Coode to 
be Capt, v Capt T Park to ret full pay ; Bee Lieut B O Pearse to be Fire Lieut, 
v ie, pro. 

Promotion —Lieut R Studdert to the rank of commander, 

APPOINTMENTS —Capt James Hope, ©.B., Lieuts. David Miller, © A Lod. 
der, E C Symons, and Thomas Macdonnell, to the Terrible steam-frigate, at 
Woolwich, 

Arctic ReGions.—Itis confidently stated that a new expedition in search ot 
Sir Joho Franklia is wo be fiued out immediately, and is to proceed 4 
through the Straits of Magellan. 


H.M.S. Plumper ar Tavuxitto.—Extract of a lever from H.M.S. Plemper, 
Commander Nolloth, dated Port Royal, Jamaica, October 24 :— 

“ We have just returned from Truxillo, where we were very likely to have had 
a brush with the fort, as we visited that place with hostile intentions. I must tell 
yeu that the Houoduras Government owe to our merchants upwords of 100,000 
dollars, and have for a long time been fighting shy of the debt, and ultimately have 
refused to pay it. Complaints having been made to head-quarters at home, the 
result was that we were sent to demand immediate payment, and if force was ne- 
cessary to use it. We, accordingly, shortly after pees | at Traxillo (their most 
importaot town on the sea coast), and after we had made known wo the Governor 
the object of our visit, landed our sailors and marines, who marched boldly ap to 
the fort, the Plumper at the same time having her guns ready with shot and shell, 
and pointed at the fortress to cover her men if any opposition had been made. 
Great credit is due for the able and judicious manner in which the expedition 
was conducted, for although the batteries were well mounted and filled with sol- 
diers, and the inhabitants surr ding them at least 4,000, they one and all sur 
rendered to us, thereby preventing a shot — fired. We then possessed our- 
selves of the fort, and placed our own sentinels around it, and afier our captain 
had settled the point to the best of his ability, or, in other words, compelled the 
liquidaiion of the debtas far as it could be met, the fort was given up again to 
them, and having re-embarked our men, we sailed for Port Hoyal.’’ 











| 


pontoon to the railway station on the pier, so as to enable passengers to | 
goand luggage to be conveyed, under cover, at all states of the tide, from 
Of course the inclination of the! of St, Michael of Gaborjan, was a scion of the Waldenburg branch of the an- 
girders will vary with the height of the tide, as ove end will be attached | cient and illustrioas German age of Hohenlohe. 








OBLTUARY. 


Prixce Leoro.p ALexanpen Houentone, Bishop of Sardica, Grand Pro. 
vost and Canon of the Chapter of Groswardein, Hungary, and Mitred Abbot 


The Prince was born Aa 
ust 17, 1794, and very early in life devoted himself to the service of religion. 
lis fervour and piety were so ardent, and his prayers in behalf of the sick and 

atHlicted proved so frequently successful, that many believed that he was gifted 
with a miraculous power. Some five and twenty years ago, thie supposed divine 
attribute created @ great sensation, and became the universal theme of conversa. 
tion, The subject was then much and seriously diseussed on both sides. Since 
that little or nothing has been heard of the Prince, who, it appears, shrank him. 
self from the strange publicity given to him, and contined himself subsequently 
to the zealous and exemplary performance of bis high clerical and episcopal 
functions, 

Prince Hohenlohe, whatever might be the faith in his miracles, was much es- 
teemed and beloved for the mildaess and benevolence of his disposition; and 
his death, which occurred on the 16th ult., is very generally regretted. 

Deatu or Bricaviern Genenat Puitcirs, C.B —Lieutenant-Colonel Ha 
Shakspeare Phillips, who so brilliantly distinguished himself in the batiles whic 
took lees in India during the campaign in the Punjaub, died on the 21st alt, at 
Great Maldon, after a prolonged illness. The gallant officer entered the service 
in 1824. He commended foe a lomg period, the 53d Foot, and headed it at the 
bates of Sobraon, Aliwal, and Bandewall. 

On the 23d ult., at Sandford-park, Oxfordshire, Samuel Fortnom Cox, Esq, 
late Captain in the lst Life Guards, aged 54.—On the Lith ult, John Dobell, Baq,, 
aged 75, late State Page to her Majesty —At Axminster, in the 23d year of th 
age, Charles Conrad Brine, Eaq., of .# 27th Regt.—At Naples, on the 7th ult., 
most deeply regretted, [van Alexovitch Potemkin, va Pe Minister from the 
Court d toon to the Holy See.—On the 14th ult,, at No, 2, Norfolk crescent, 
Hyde park,of influenza, Major-General F. V. Raper, H.E.LC.S., aged 72.—On the 
2@:h ult., at Exmouth, 80, Sir Codrington Kdeiund Carrington, Bencher of the 
Middle Temple, and late Chief Justice of Ceylon.—On the 24th ult., suddenly, of an 








| of Bankruptey.—On the Sth of Oct., in his 75th year, John Barker, 
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affection of the heart, William Turqaand, Esq , of Norwood, Surrey, in the 69th 
year of his age, for upwards of 17 years one of the official assignees of os a 
“4, 
Suedia, near Antioch, in Syria, formerly Her Majesty's Consul at Aleppo, and af- 
terwards Consul-General in Egypt. He had resided upwards of 50 years in the 
East, and was universally beloved and respected.—On the 24th of , 
suddenly, at Sierra Leone, where he had resided for 31 years, Logan Hook, eq, 
Her Majesty's Collector of Customs, and Senior Member of the Council of that 
colony.—On the 27th ult., suddenly, at his house, 40, Woburn-place, Mr. Serjeant 
Lawes, aged 67.—On the 26th ult., at his residence, Vincent square, Westminster, 
Major George Barrow, late cf Her Majesty's 15th Foot, aged 74.—Commaader 
James Wolfe, R.N. 





CONCERT. 


Rs. EMMA GILLINGHAM BOSTWICK respecifully announces to her friends aud 

the public, that she inteads giving a Concert of Vocal aod Lastramental Music on Thare- 
day Evening, mnver 27th. at Niblo’s new Concert Room, corner of Prince Street and 
Broadway, an which occasion she will be asisted by Mr. H.C. Timm, Mr. Richard Hoff- 
man, Mr. Kyle, Mr. Robert Andrews, Mr. G. F. Bristow, and other emiaent artists. For 
parsiculare see amali bills, doc it 
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JOHN W. PRIBST, M.A, ARCHITECT. 


38 REMSEN STHEET, BROOKLYN, L. L 
prea Designs and Working-drawings, in accordance with the Extociaios of 
Pointed Architeetu e,for Churches and Church Furnitnre, Parsonages, house 
Dwellings, and Sepulchral Memorials; confiniag bie practice in Eeclesiastical works to 
the wants of his own (P. EB.) Commasiun, and, hoping, bythe devotion of hie whole atten- 
tion to one style of design, and to few classes of buildings, tobe more able to perform satis 
factorily any undertaking within bie limite. dec 2 


TYPE POR SALE. 
HE Font of Brevier Type, (weighing about 1400 poands) row in me * A 


deliverable on tne let Jasuary next. Will be divided if required. low 
AMERICAN MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY 
THE lovers of Maric are respectfully informed that a series of 
FOUR GRAND CLASSICAL CONCERTS 
willbe given duriag the months of December, Jancary, February, and March, at the 
ASTOR PLACE OPERA HOUSE, 
comprising the combined force of the ENTIRE OPERA COMPANY, ‘all the vesiden’ 
Vocal Talent, an Orchestra of © Performers, and a Pull Chorus, 
i Noosub 
to for each ¢ 


The 0 to Coe ae seeraan tho 208 of Dee Sadioa Bued cra 
oncert lake place on Satur ’ ’ which 
pastoral ympnony, by Beethoven, the #extuour, from ay Th 
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r Vy ate dy = hy 
secu ‘i. odm'osion (> the if ra) 
Jatin will ve fouod at te Office of thn AMP. society). « Brawl 
ce of the Italian Opera House, Muse 
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MR. IRVING'S NEW WORE. 
MAHOMET AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 


day, Dec. ith. 

The frst volume of this long expected work will be ready on Saturday, 

e-* trade requested in their ordefs in advance, to prevent disappoint- 
PO bland mpm me eg to supply the positive orders only. The second 
edition cannot be ready before J . 


On Tuerday, Dec. 1l— 
ST. LEGER, or the Threads of Life. (An an obiqgraphbical romanceg 1 vol. 12mo. 
10, 


On Wedsesday, Dec 12. 

THE KING OF THE HUBQNS 

A Romance of the last Cemury. imo. 
“tc will challenge compari+oa with the best works of the establisbed giants in romance 
writing.” —Leter from Mr. lamen. 
Also, by the same au'hor, ‘ 
THE FIRST OF THE KNICKERBOCKERS, 
Second edition, l2mo, 75 cents. 


On Thursday, Dec. Vth. 
COWPER’S HOMER, WITH FLAXMAN'S DESIONS. 
In une vol. royal vo. Price $5in cloth, or $3, gil extra. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, 
Travela'ed by William Cuwper, with notes by M.A Dwight. Illustrated with 12 of Flax- 
Ban's celebrated designs, in outline. 
On Friday, Dec. 14h, 
THE SHAKSPEARE CALENDAR, 


Or Witand Wisdom for every Day in the Year, 
Ina very neat 2imo 


On Saturday, Dec, Wh 
IRVING'S MAHOMET AND Lils SUCCESSORS, 
First vol. (comprisiog Mahomet) 12mo, 81,25. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


American Literary and Historical Curiosiiies—Large 40, half morocco, giltedges &6 

Goidemi't’e Works, compiets, lst vol, 61,25 

pie Bremer’e W ork+,author’sed tiun—The Neighbours—l2mo, portrait and vignet te, $1 
oOper's Wor ke, revised editiuu—Tbhe £ ot—12a.0, 8,25 

Bethune’s Eweays aod Orations, L2mu, 61,2. 

Dwighvsvrecian and Koman Mythulogy, second edition, enlarged 6vo #1 50. 

Irving's Goidemith, Ulustrate i by Dariey. 

irving’shunickerbocker, deo do do, 

Irving's Travetier, de do do 

Irving's Sketch Book, do do do 

The [lustrated Seripture Gilt Boo. 

The lilustrated Eyypt. G. Py PUTMAM, 6 Broadway 











GLIDDON'S EGYPTIAN COLLECTION 
AND GRAND MOVING TRANSPARENT 
PANORAMA OF THE NILE, EGYPT AND NUBIA, 
1720 Miles! 
WITH ORAL DESCRIPTIONS. 
MUSEUM ROOMS, CHINESE BUILDINGS, 59 BROADWAY, 
is NOW OPEN 
Evenings from 7 to 9 P. M, and Saturday “Mornings, 12j1-2 to 21-2 P.M., 
Also a Magnificent Gallery of Egyptian Antiquities,' Mummies, &c. 
AND erLannww TABLEAUX ‘OF HIEROGLYPA CAL WRITINGS, PAINTINGS, AND SCULPTURE. 


Egyptian, Arabian, Turkish, Greek, and other ORIENTAL MUSIC arranged by Monsieur 
Douat Saar, performed during each Exhibition. 
Admission, Events 50 csote, Saturday Mornings, 25 cents- Children half-price 
Gliddon’s Hand-Hook io the Panorama at the door, price 25 cents. For otner Particulars 
See Small Bids dec 2 





LADY, English, desires a situat.onas Governess during the wintermonths. She has 
spent some time iv Paris, and is equal to the instruction of the higher branches of a fin- 
ished education, including Music, German, and Italian, The South preferred. A line direc- 
ted L. C. W., Lower fost Office, New York, will meet immediate attention. 
dec 6—H 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
M6 and Me Broadway. 

ATE ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books Together with 

all American worke of geaeral interest. The Library has lately received a valuable 
accession of Baglish books, arother invoice from Paris, amovg waich are the great work 
n Egypt by Venoa, &e 5 Galerie de Versailles, 16 volumes, folio; Agincourt Histuire de 
Art.4 volumes, folio, &u., &e , ded aselect collection of motera Garuran literature. 4 

ecl 





GOVERNESS WANTED. 


YOUNG LADY is wanted as an Assistant to the Principal in aSchool of the highest 

pagpecwatin, ta one of the British Provinees, an English lady preferred, to whom @ 
liberal selury will be given, Leliers addressed to A. 8., Journal ) Commores office, will 
meet with immediate eitention 





AMERICAN HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS. 


ASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS {INAUGURAL ADDRESS in the Old City Hall 
New York, 1789. Engraved on Steel, by Sadd, from Matteson’ s Picture. Plate 22 by 
Winches. Price $5,00 
TH FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1774, in Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia. En- 
graved on Steel by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture, Plate 22 by 25 inches. Price $5,00, 
THE SPIRIT OF "6. Engraved on Steel by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 
by 19. Price $2,00 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, on Steel, by Sadd, from Trumbull’s Pic- 
tore. Plate 0 by 15. $1,25 
BOLTON ABBEY IN TUE OLDEN TIME, on Steel, by Doney, from Landseer’s Pic- 
ture. Price 81,29. a 
JOUN NEAL, Publisher, 55 Carmine street, and 201 Secatnny, 0 Ss ° 
nov 44—3m 


MR. HERBERT'S NEW PISCATORIAL WORK 
I8 NOW READY. 


PRANK FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING of the United States and British Pro- 
vinees of North America. With elaborate Engravings drawn from Life, by the Authcr By 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Author of “ Field Sports of the United Slates, ete.” “My 
Shooting Box,’ “ The Deerstalkers,” “ Cromwell,” “ The Roman Traitor,” ete. ete 
Mr. Herbert has spared no pains of time or research .o rendertbhis “ Complete Angier’ 
the text-book on Fh and Fishing in the New World; \t embraces everything of the new- 
est aod most approved methods, means, and appliaaces for taking all the varieties of game 


Fly-fiehing, spinning and trolling for Pike, Salmon, J.ake Trout, and 8 se, willoccupy a 
large portion of the work, these being the noblest and most scientific forms of the gentle 
ecience ; bu. the bait-fisher, the bottom-tisher, the deep-sea fisher, all will find something in 
ite pages to eatertain and instruct; nor will the epicure be forgoyen, as Frank Forester 
considers it « part of the Sportsman's art, not oaly to bring the g«me to bag or basket clever- 
ly, but to briag itto table eae f One Volume 8vo, rice $250 

sepr 22 om STRINGER & TUWNSEND, Publishers, 222 Broadway. 





BURR’S MOVING MIRROR : 
THE ST. LAWRENCE FROM BUFFALO TO THE GULF, 


Givi: orrect views taken on the spot, of the followiag remarkable scenes and 
alacts ether with ali intermediate localities of interest—Buffklo, Niagara Falls, To- 
ronto, gston, the Thousand Isles, the Rapids of the St. Lewrence, Montreal, Quebec, 
Montmorenel, and the magnificent seenery of the Saguenay River. This elaborate repre- 
sentation of the great border line between the United States and Canada is exhibited as a 
movicg pa'nting. For full description see small bills and descriptive pamphiet. One o 
T. Gilbert & Co/’s splendid Molian attachment Pianos-has been purchased expressly to ac- 
compar vw exhibition, which is explained by a competent person, 

Doors open at 7 The picture will commence movVing at 1-2 o'clock. Afternoon exhi 
bition on Wednesdays ani Saturdays at 3 o'clock. [Tickets 25 cnets; children half-price 

Minerva Rooms, 405 Broadway. sept 22° 





NEW-YORK ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 353 BROAD WAY. 
{MFORTE RS and Dealers in Fine Engravia Oil Paintings, &c., &c., English, French 
and Gorman, are coustantly adding to their already fall and choice stock of Eagravings 
&c., alithe new and important publications as they apoear in Europe; amongst which they 
take pleasure in calling attention to the subjoined: 
“The Wood-Cutters,” a superb and spirited pictare, engraved by Thomas Land- 


* Sunshine of Love,” from Brooks. 


Four very fine Farm-Yard Sc ing. r ing & 9 NK ” 
og y and ee inka by Herring, representing ** Morning, Noon, 


“In 1c3” “Patience ;» I 99 66 ” 
“The } Dastinia Sprine®? Maid of the Mill; *‘ The Blind Piper; 
* Jeuny Lind,” from a beautiful Daguerreotype. 
“The Dron,” soi “The Forget-Me-Not;” ‘Spring of Life 3 
“ Pleur-De-Lis;” ** Judith Holding th . 
di ated | bes’ eh Holding © Head of Holofernes,” painted L. 
“The Amazones,” of the four parts of the world—America, Europe, Asia, and 


Just receivet, am etching offthe splendid picture, by Landseer, The Flight of Deer. 

Subscriptions received for early impressions of the same; alse for the last great achieve- 
ment of Pau!) Delaroche, 

“Napoleon at Fontainblean” arrer tHe Loss of waTER.oo. 

A yesaie collection of scarce proof impressions of French and English Fine Lire En- 
gravings, Ye 

An assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of LONDON COLOURED PRINTS 

expressly and solely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty unequalled. 

W. & S. haverecently made an important alteration tn_the arrangement of thcir store 
which enables them to offer for eale, under the decidedly advantageous circumstances of su- 
perior light and position, many Choice Gems of Modern and some of Ancient production 
which they respectfully invite persons of taste to call and examine. - 

Just | a NEW YORK—its lower section; or East, South, and |West, fromys:. 
Paul's pie. 


Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 


J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 
my 196m % BLEEKER STREET. 


Cc. W. JENKINS, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my19—6m # BLEEKER STREET. 


EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT 
@ CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





i. 
—_ 





my i2—ly 


HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 25 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection be bas for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
ble pag Superiegce in the first establishments in arepe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest — in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them ularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descripuons can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival June 16—6m 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL 810,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
7 COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
LFRED PELL, 


4 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The Liverpoo! ani London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 


ls in our opinion entitled tothe highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 
JAMES G KING & SONS, 
jane 16—Sm JOHN J. PALMER. 











LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED tn 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMERT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or 8 3,000,000, 
Trustees.—J ohn Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bari Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
homas Benson, Esq | Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 


John Cattley, Faq. Derzil |. Thom Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. . | George H. Weatherhead. M. D 
George Green, Esq. 

Munaging Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the firat 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without nove, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

No extra charge for sea risk to Europe. 

Referees in New York. 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. ¥. | Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. BR, M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, i” asin 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq, 


J. Phillips Phoenix, Esq., 
Hercy Grinnell, Esa., = T, 


John H. nicte Eon” met 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Eeq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
¥. U. JOHNSTON, fisq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 

Standing Counsel... seceeeeces eoseseeeestton, Willis Hall. 
Bolicitor........ e ---Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 

16 Exchange Place, N oO. 
General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 
New York. 


CH” CALirORN’s AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM m 10 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
(Empowered by Act ef Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royul Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE OnpHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
: UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORK, 


John 8. Palmer, | 
James Boorman, 


William Van Hook 
Aquila G. Stout, 











Qle taste sep2? 


George Barclay, 
Samuel 8. Howland, 
Gorham A. Worth, 
Samuel M.Fox, 


Fanning C. Tucker. 
Bache McEvers. 
Henry Ludlam. 





BALTIMORE. 

Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 

John McTavish, H B.M Consul, | Henry Tiffany 

Donald Mellvain Dr. J. H. MeGulion. 
BOSTON. 

Geo. M. Thacher, 


Terae] Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 
Elia D. Brigham, . 
E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, and Superintendent of the ue Local Board. 
Pampniets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples,names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1849, kc, can be had free of j 
at 70 Wall street, and of Agents. ——— 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claime 
(should any such arise) or otherwise. 
Thirty days are aliowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 





of policy. 

Pre Unites States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where™all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptwess and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans. tae &e. 

Medics! Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe diferent Local Boards and Agencies. Al] communications to be addressed to = 


J. LEANPER STARR, General Agent, 
sept 1 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2lsT avGusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burt 
Physicians, 6.0. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. "os Bt ab oo ee 


TS COMPANY ts he to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transactany business 
depeadent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of al! kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

tn addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, tha Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fromthe investment of the Preniiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 

resent payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

jiate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. Ticy can also point to the 
local ition of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as i: enables 
such Assurers to exercise contro! over the Company, and facilitatesthe acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wira or witHourT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in ay me | or vragen bape ray en and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopied by the Board, credit will given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annua) Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 











Age. With | Without | lisif Credit. | Age. | With | Without | Half Credit- 
Profits Prefte.. |. ccccconssevs Profits. Profits. covecosegcce 
15 1131 16 5 ceecuiinen, toe 3 62 214 8 2176 
20 1174 1912 teseceeee | 5 3171 3 40 374 
5 229 147] Li76 50 4131 317 11 414 
ey) 298 202) 226 55 5178 41911 5 34 
35 1167 264/ 292 60 710 | 6 OI 6 132 





The above rates, For Life Without Participation and a , will, apon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present rete assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation ahage ta theeo-deurthe of the @ profit of 
that Branch of the Company's business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any farther information, can be 

tained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
ORMID..ccccvvccecessescscoces WOME SHMUMONM, 00 de ctbstensosedtutidecDiecbes cesses 
Cobourg..... 
Colborne.... 
Dundas...... 









treeseececesevecces David Bucham.....e...000 ++ 
Port seaceewesereccceseeess Malcolm Cameron.......++ 

seeesaveccenvevescoesesees Welch and Davies....... 
St. Catherin ..ccsece-cocvercocce sMhian Bell......csscccccccccccccscvccevevess ro 
TOTOMtO...ceccecreeneseesseseseeeEcmond Bradburre .... Dr. George H abe os 
Woodstock ..cesccecessesssenee.s Wiham otlere .... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 


By,order of the Poors, 
THOMAS M SIMONS Secretary, 
dec 18 Hamil 


ton. 





HE EXHI Artists of the above Schoo! 
TS of the Church of Divine Fait, Broadway, between Sprin ae fom 
wll remain opeauptil farther notice, 1@ O'clock, . m. until 10 Oclock Sn me® 
sion 25 cents, . tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 cents “¢ : 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHicH 
TARRANT'S EPFPERVESCENT SELTZER 


AS obtained among Physicians erally, has drawn fr 
H guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the an eminent and oy ists 


merits; a single trial will notfail to convince the most incredulous 
TesTimoniaL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of oolong. sneer, = 
“I have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed cine w 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. hick you pre. 
“It has long been a dusideratum with the pr to obtain @ cathartic at once 
rasan, whichshould combine also, the properties which existin “Tarrant’s Eoenldand 
tzer nt’ ecent 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the 
‘+> usual c ncomitants, lency, 
m — pore aa —— f° Peiartion are 
¢ ren, disgu em as you may many cases, however, in Ay ly 
your Aperient to children, they have read y taken it, and frequently | have administered 
the dose. To persons visiing orresiding in warm climates, it will proves mode 0 repeas 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant mame 1%” %f muuch 
1s offered to the public, cv te general notice whieh ite intrinsi to which ig 
port. E T. * sup 
No 6c WoeaTER. Mb 


New York, March Ist, 1848. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT 
re and sold, w rr l, 
cary,No. 26@ Greenwich street, corner of Wate. N. Y. » Druggiot &nd Apothe- 
Aisofor sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadwa 188 
way. ye William st fleece & Brower, No 31 Easi-Baltimore at, Baltimore tts Bross. 
Chosant street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charleston. Hend Savannah. 
& Co.40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the U 


tates. 
fone 16 
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PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPany. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETs— 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. The P4NaM4, ot 
Fee iat a tle: Capt Yaar i 
he CALIFORN tons, Capt. omas are intend 
Lise beowesn Fenaus G68 porte = 4, ed to form monthly 
assengers in the after-cabins are , utnot wines and | 
allowed space for personal beggage free, to the extent of 250 lbs w mere, and will be 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchan when tak: to 
r tor, and one anda half per cent. on specie. on, 
Packages should not exceed 125 Ibs. weight for mule carriage. 


Cabin. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan... ..0+++0+-B25.ccececsee 
> ad do do San ie Sic lis oaec te eee posoccesdNe, 





do, do do San Francvsed..oecessecsseceeeceessDOsccesccecas, 
Passengers in the Steerage are found only such rations as are furnished 
must provide their own beddin , , to the crew, and 
No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 
All personal portcharges, including health fees amd boat hire to e paid by the Paseen. 
gers. 
No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Com 
54 Sceth Soest P pply ompany, oe 2 





| 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIP, 
Fren.. German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the United States in Briti 
andafter tm \st January next ; therefore, the British and North American Royal ‘ 


#1 
+ 
f 


r will receive t “eign Goods in commonwith British Goods, according to priorit rs 
shar fon Monday, v, and Wednesday of cach weak, commencing with the selling Frew fige 


pool on the 29th December. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweea 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifex to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 





Captains. 
esveeC. BH. E. Judkine 
ee eceeeeeseA. Ryrio | Nia, 
Shannon anada. 
G. W" buen esee 
ene, carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red op 
port side. 
Captains. From 
Europa. ...++. covceecces ee LOth.. ceccercoverses «+ © Boston Wednesday, , 
Hibernia....--» viseessssseSOM@sccseccccecseeeece “ New York, Wednesday, xe 


Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool............. $120. 
o in second do ° do 

} ee ant — —~y paid for. 2 
ght will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 

An experienced surgeon on board. 7 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrics, 

so — or passage, apply to 

ct . 


OrervesececessesceeeesdO 


EB. CUNARD, Jr 
38 Broadway. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE. 


4 be COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
on Friday, 2ist December, and will take goods for transhipment for New York or Boston 
by the British and N.A, Royal Mail Steamers. 
pply to C. MAC IVER, 14 Water st Liverpool. 
Orf or ope information to E. CUN. , Jr., 38 Broadway. 








NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

4 be Propeigioes of hes coven Lanes of Poshats perwasp New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on st, 6th, 11th, 16th, and 26th of 
moath; the ships to succeed each other in the followin “poy - L. , = 

hips. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 

New Worid.......+ Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ;Aug 21..,1Dec 21.. 
West Point.....4.+--Mullimer.....ccccecelLesccsccellecescceell |. 000088 +00 08d. 
Pree Co) Sees | ReneS | Se | i 
Roscius.........+++. Eldridge.... 00+ BG.cccceecBeseccceeah 
Isaae Wright.......-Marshall....... Aug 1....Dec 1....Apr 1 
Ashburton.......... Bunting..... cocveccBeccceecs Beocceces B hie 
Constellation, ...+LMUCOr.sereseeee 
Yorkshire.......0002 Bryer. cccccccecceeselGseececeslGrescere 16 
















ONB. cs cccsseceve CODD. cscrcreccceseeDirceeseeeaivenseces 
Columbia .........+. Furber........Sept. 1....Jam 1... May 1 
Patrick Henry.....-.De@lan0.-.secsecsess Geesesvee Geeesseee & 

BLETIOO. coescccsess AION. cccccsecesees Llsocevccedbescesesvll 
Now York.......+++-Cropper, .ssseeeveee GseceveeelBseccseee 16 
Sheridan.... 





OTMIBD. ooe-eeere es Div eccceeeDivecccees 
° 1...-Feb 1...June 1 
Henry Clay...... cocece Srocecece Brece-oee G 2 
John R. Skiddy.......Shipley....cecccese Ueeeseeoedb..ccceell 26. 3 
Oxford... .000+++0++GOOUMANGON. 6000.1. cece 1Greeeseeel6 |DOc iveee APE Looe Ang l 
Garvie,» vesavors +0+- AARFUEM. vooresse2 MB. cress eBBr eve seeeDB | coos Lhe sccscecelleccsceoedl 
Comaeigs seeeceeeesPORUEdY.++++.. NOV 1....Mar 1....July 1 | ...+ 16..6000eeeMBeeceenesdB 
These ships are ali of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in potnt of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune 
tuality in the days of oplting will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Live’ peoteseccscescccs Gee 
he ships Oxford, Mo tg Wright, Columbia, 3 kshire Care 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac ght, Colum Yor 
ridge and New York ‘GOODHUE & CO, o: 2H MARSHALL, KR. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO. Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Jobn R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
4 line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc 
ceed each ether in the order in which they are named. sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th 2th, and Portsmoath 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
Y London. 


ork. 

Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 2, Sept 8, Jan. @ | June 23, Oct. 23, Feb. 3 

Northumberland, R. H. Griswold we 3 * & r7 

Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan | June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8} “ 2 “ 2, a 

Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. ~ = &.2.@ 

Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8 

Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker | a. * ea: ae 

Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. Aug.8, Dec. & April 8 

Ame. Eagle, ‘J. M. Chadwick,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 244 Oct 13, Feb. 13, Juneis 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and e enced 4 

tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are oTtte bot fp 


on. 

The price of cabin passage Is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without 
and Sepere . Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless ils of sy et signed 
Apply to JO GRISWOLD, 70 South N.Y. 

mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., 














PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York op 
the lst of each month, as follows:— 





New York. Havre’ 
ST. DENIS, (let January..... ...-++ (16th February, 
Howe, master. ist MAY. .--scsveereeee 10D D 
2 iat sep oer. 16th 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist Februmry.. 16th March, 
Everleign, master. lst June...:.... 16tn July 
lst October.. 16th November, 
BALTIMORE lot arch. jae ~ Ant 
Conn, master. } tat July... vee 1th Breen . 
ONEIDA, § 1st April..--.+++ fi . 
aster. August..... 16th September, 
— ) ee eteebar.cestzesse 16th January 5 


Foo Pips acoek of Be fon class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. ‘The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

free from butt bose ectasDy 
Goods seni to the subec: will betorwarded TD bane! 


ribers 
KEN, A 
5 Se Wall Street 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICF NO ¥% BARCLAY STREE?. 
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